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FOREWORD 


Tuts present volume contains much that is 
entirely new or different from what appeared 
in the earlier edition; and other, obsolete, ma- 
terial has been omitted. As times change so 
does the requirement of the reading public 
change. Knowledge progresses and_ people 
garden to-day with different standards, different 
viewpoints from what were accepted twenty 
years ago. There is a better understanding of 
methods, purposes, and materials; and so this 
book attempts to keep step with the progress 
of the period. 

It is a book for the amateur who wants 
flowers in his garden, plenty of bloom under 
average conditions. It is not intended to be 
a manual for complete routine for growing all 
kinds of flowers in all kinds of ways, but a simple, 
straightforward presentation of some of the 
most easily grown flowers that will surely give 
results. Roses are not dealt with here because 
the subject is so very specialized and besides a 
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volume in this series is devoted solely to that 
popular flower. 

Some of the new material has already ap- 
peared in the form of articles in the pages of 
The Garden Magazine, notably Lawson Gaul’s 
article on Iris, John Rea’s on the Herbaceous 
Border and the Larkspur, Henry Gibson’s on 
Bulbs, Montague Chamberlain’s on Gladiolus, 
Charles Totty’s on the HardyChrysanthemum, 
T. Bolles’s on the Dahlia. Chapters 6, Io, 15, 
21, and 22 are by Leonard Barron, some being 
given originally as radio talks through station 
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THE AMATEUR’S BOOK OF 
FLOWER GROWING 


CHAPTER I 
SoILs 


In EVERY garden the matter of soil has to be 
considered. In the case of an outdoor garden 
the existing conditions will largely determine 
the class of plants to be grown. 

A good loam—that is, a non-coherent mix- 
ture of clay and sand with a proportion of such 
decayed vegetable matter as leaves and the 
fibrous roots of grasses—is the best garden soil, 
being what is termed warm and early. Soil 
containing a good proportion of sand is warm, 
while a preponderance of clay makes what is 
known as cold or wet soil. 

If there is good drainage, cold soil can be 
rendered lighter, sandier, and more friable by 
the liberal application of manure, which in two 
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or three years will quite change its character. 
But this is a long time to wait, and to get quick 
results it will be necessary, after laying out the 
garden and outlining the beds, to remove the 
earth to a depth of twenty inches or more, 
filling in with soil suitable for the class of plants 
to be grown in each bed. In the beds intended 
for Roses, however, the clay may be left, as 
Roses require this soil. Where it is not present 
it should be supplied and added to each year, 
as the heavy manuring which Roses require 
constantly reduces the relative proportion of 
clay. For the Pansy bed nothing better than 
leaf mould from the woods can be procured. 
For this bed remove six or eight inches of 
earth, spade in a good supply of old, well-rotted 
manure from the cow stable, and top-dress with 
several inches of leaf mould. You will have a 
bed that will give magnificent Pansies and few 
weeds. For the Salvia, Canna, Ricinus, Cala- 
dium, and other strong-growing plants, no soil 
is better than the muck or peat of swamps— 
soil composed of partly carbonized vegetable 
matter decomposed by the action of water. 
Leaf mould consists of vegetable matter that 
has decayed without being submerged, and it 
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usually contains a liberal quantity of sharp 
white sand, to which it owes its friable, non- 
adhesive character. Leaf mould is commonly 
found around decayed stumps and in hollow 
places in the woods where the leaves have 
drifted and decayed. It is ready for immediate 
use. Muck or peat, however, which is found 
in bogs and swamps, is unfit for garden use 
when freshly dug—except for aquatic plants— 
being tough and fibrous. It should, therefore, 
be dug during the summer, thrown in a heap, 
and left for the winter frost to rot and render 
tractable. For immediate use the best method 
is to place it in a deep hole in the bed and cover 
with several inches of loam or old muck. If 
this is kept worked or mulched to exclude air 
and retain the moisture in the muck, excellent 
results may be secured. The bed may also be 
partly filled with muck and covered with loam, 
the whole object being to prevent the muck 
drying into hard lumps, as it will, when green, 
on exposure to sun and air. ‘The follow- 
ing spring the loam may be spaded into the 
muck, giving a warm, mellow, exceedingly rich 
soil that will grow anything. The importance 
of starting out with good soil cannot be too 
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strongly urged. It seems at first sight to call 
for a considerable expenditure of time and 
money—especially where the earth must be 
purchased and the labour paid for—but in the 
long run it is a decided saving. 

With unsuitable soil there must be many 
failures, resulting in loss of both plants and 
seeds, and this in itself is no small expense. 
The labour of caring for such a garden is many 
times greater, for the top-dressing of manure 
required produces an incessant crop of weeds 
which must be removed, not once, but many 
times during the summer, while beds filled with 
leaf mould or muck need but one or two weed- 
ings. The weeds which grow naturally in 
these soils do not flourish in the open ground. 
A few Smartweeds and Nettles may be ex- 
pected in the one case and Violets and Spring- 
beauties in the other. In the manured garden 
soil an endless procession of Purslane, Rag- 
weed, and the like must be constantly watched 
for. The presence of clay and gravel in the soil 
always rendersit hard and given to caking, neces- 
sitating frequent cultivation, while muck beds, 
after the preliminary spading in the spring, re- 
main free and mellow throughout the season. 
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Replacing soil presents more difficulties to 
city dwellers than to those living in the coun- 
try or in small towns, but as there are in the 
vicinity of most of our cities rich peat lands, 
it ought not to be difficult to obtain one or two 
loads of this useful material. Near the small 
towns are always to be found farmers who own 
or live near marshland and can supply muck, 
especially where they have been ditching. A 
good wagon load may be had at prices ranging 
from fifty cents to two dollars, according to the 
distance to be hauled. The cost in the city 
would, of course, be much greater. 

It is well for the amateur gardener to learn 
early to keep eyes open to all things pertaining 
to the success of the garden. When driving, 
note the marshlands easily accessible from the 
highway, especially where they have been 
ditched or partially reclaimed, and interview 
the owner or tenant. In the dull season on the 
farm the owner of such soil may be glad to earn 
an extra dollar or two, and it may also be sug- 
gested to the farmers’ boys, who have marsh- 
lands and woodlands, that they may earn pocket 
money by calling on people known to be culti- 
vating flowers or building new homes, to solicit 
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their orders. Many people who grow flowers 
do not know where to apply for earth and an 
advertisement in a local paper would, doubt- 
less, prove advantageous to customer and 
purveyor. On hillsides along the road, and 
places that the rain has washed, one may gather 
quantities of pure white or gray sand for pot- 
ting. The average dug sand is not suitable for 
such use unless it be first thoroughly washed, 
as it often contains much clay and cakes badly 
after watering. 

Leaf mould is not so readily procurable as it 
must be gathered from suitable patches through 
the woods and the farmers do not like to bother 
with it. Besides, they are likely to dig up 
with it much undesirable under soil, so it is 
better to go oneself for this. Still better is it 
to make your own leaf mould. Thus: when sod is 
removed from the ground for any purpose, shake 
out the fine soil that adheres to it for future use; 
or slice off the fine roots with a sharp knife just 
below the crown of the grass. This is known 
as fibrous loam, and, in combination with leaf 
mould, old manure, and fine sharp sand, makes 
the very finest potting soil. Throw the tops of 
the sods in a heap in some out-of-the-way 
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corner and add the rakings of the yard in fall 
and spring, all weeds pulled during the summer, 
all vegetable refuse, potato parings, apple 
peelings, corn husks, and berry hulls—any- 
thing that has vegetable matter and will decay. 
All dishwater and slops that are not needed on 
the garden may be thrown on the pile, which 
should be turned over occasionally during the 
winter. By the following spring you will have 
the finest kind of leaf mould. Not all of the 
pile will have decayed, but along the sides and 
underneath it will be found ready for use. Add 
to it every bit of available vegetable matter 
during the year, including the annual flowers 
pulled up after their season of bloom, the tops 
of such root plants as Cannas, Caladiums, 
Gladiolus, etc., and you will soon have a supply 
quite adequate to the needs of an ordinary 
garden. Where there are waterworks the hose 
may be turned on frequently to hasten decom- 
position. If it is impossible to replace all poor 
soil in the garden with better, much may be 
accomplished by the addition of leaf mould and 
manure, in the way of building up the old and 
rendering it suitable. 

If the plot to be used can be ploughed up, 
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well manured, and sown to clover, the clover 
turned under in the fall, a good top-dressing of 
manure given, and the whole turned again in 
the spring, the soil should be in good garden 
condition. 

Where the soil is a good, warm loam the addi- 
tion of fertilizers will always give excellent 
results, though there are the disadvantages of 
weeds and extra cultivation to consider. The 
first cost of suitable earth is great, but it 
pays in the end in the saving of fertilizers, 
labour, expensive seeds, and flowers. 


CHAPTER II 
STARTING SEEDS IN F Lats 


THERE are many choice seeds, especially 
in the greenhouse varieties, that cannot be 
handled successfully in the hotbed—Begonias, 
Gloxinias, Cinerarias, and Primulas among 
them. All seeds too fine to be covered do 
better with house treatment. For starting 
these the shallow boxes, or flats as they are 
called, are used. Shallow cigar boxes, or the 
larger ones sawed in two and the lid nailed on 
for the extra bottom, make convenient sizes 
for the finest seeds. They may be used from 
year to year if care is taken to store them away, 
at the end of the season, where they will keep 
dry and ready for use. 

Holes for drainage should be bored in the 
bottom and covered with bits of glass or broken 
crockery. Fill with finely sifted leaf mould 
to within an inch of the top and shake the earth 
smooth and even. A smooth piece of board, 
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three inches wide and as long as the inside width 
of the flat, with a handle that can be easily 
grasped, is indispensable for pressing down the 
soil both before and after sowing the seeds. It 
should be stored away with the flats at the end 
of the season. 

Sow very fine seed broadcast, scattering it 
thinly and evenly over the surface and pressing 
it into the soil with the wood. It will be better 
to sow only part of a packet at a time. This 
will usually give all the plants of a kind wanted 
at one time, and if success does not follow this 
first trial there will be seed left for another sow- 
ing. Label plainly with the name and date of 
sowing and, when known, the date of germina- 
tion. Give the soil a thorough watering by 
setting the flat in lukewarm water until the 
water rises to the surface, but not above it. 
When the entire surface is wet, remove the box, 
draining off all surplus water by tipping on one 
corner, until the water ceases to run off. Cover 
the flat with a glass and sheet of white paper and 
place in a warm place—a shelf above a coal 
stove or radiator is an excellent location, as it 
affords the bottom heat so essential in starting 
tender seeds. Seeds while germinating need 
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but little light, and a box on a shelf in a living 
room may be so screened as not to be unsightly. 
A shelf under another having a light valance is 
an ideal place, as the heat strikes more on the 
bottom of the box, leaving the top cool. Coarse 
seeds may be sown in rows and lightly covered, 
or enough fine white sand merely to cover may 
be sifted over them. Large seeds, like the 
Asparagus Sprengeri, may be pressed into the 
soil to twice their depth. Or the soil may first 
be covered with a thin layer of fine sharp sand, 
and the seeds sown on this and covered accord- 
ing to need. Sand counteracts the troublesome 
tendency to damping off caused by the presence 
of a minute fungus in the form of a fine moss or 
threadlike filaments covering the ground. Since 
this is the result of too much moisture, the 
remedy is to remove the glass, allowing the 
surplus moisture to pass off and the dry air to 
strike the soil for a short time. Care must be 
taken that the dryness does not extend below 
the surface. Drops of water on the glass in- 
dicate too much humidity. The glass should 
be removed, wiped, and aired. Where the 
plants are not too close together a crochet 
hook or hat pin may be used to scrape the mosg 
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or filament from the earth. This slight dis- 
turbance of the soil often serves to destroy the 
fungus. If the soil threatens to become dry, 
water carefully with a rubber sprinkler. If the 
dryness begins in the bottom, water as before 
by setting the flat in a pan of water. 

When the plants have their second leaves give 
more air and remove the paper; in a day or two 
set in a light, warm window, screening from the 
hot sun by placing a piece of white paper be- 
tween the box and the window glass. Leave 
the glass partly off the flat to admit air, and 
when the plants have their first true leaves re- 
move it entirely for a part of the time. 

When large enough to handle, transplant the 
seedlings into other flats, setting them one or 
two inches apart, according to their growth. 
When the leaves again touch, prick them out 
in two-inch pots of leaf mould, placing a piece 
of crockery over the drainage hole and filling 
with earth to within half an inch of the top. 
Plunge the pots into a box of sand in a sunny 
window until large enough to go out of doors. 
As soon as the roots fill the pots, shift to a size 
larger, using compost of two parts fibrous 
loam, four parts leaf mould, one part old, well- 
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rotted manure, and one part clean sharp sand, 
all thoroughly sifted together. This is called 
fine compost while soils that have not been 
sifted are known as rough compost. To re- 
move sticks, stones, or hard bits of root, put 
through a sand or coal-ash screen. A piece of 
wire netting slightly gathered up in the hand 
makes a convenient screen for a small quantity, 
and a box with a netting bottom for larger 
quantities, of earth. 

By the time the plants again need shifting it 
should be warm enough to bed out all those 
that are to grow in the open ground, while 
those intended for the house must be shifted 
from pot to pot as they outgrow their quarters 
and be given such special treatment as the 
individual plants may require, always aiming 
at as thrifty a growth as possible. Plants 
intended for winter blooming must have all 
their buds removed and their branches pinched 
back according to their summer development. 

Weak liquid manure may be given once a 
week during summer. Keep the sand in the 
sand-box wet at all times, but do not over- 
water. Water thoroughly and then allow the 
earth to become nearly dry before watering 
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again; this alternate moisture and dryness 
allows the wood to ripen and make a stockier 
growth and one that will stand frequent changes 
of temperature better than the tender growth 
induced by over-watering. 


CHAPTER III 
Tue Hotsep, CoLpFRAME, AND SAND-Box 


Tue hotbed is an enclosure, affording bottom 
heat and protection from cold, for the propaga- 
tion of tender plants unsuited to sowing in the 
open ground and for starting plants too early in 
the season for open-air operations. ‘The hot- 
bed is usually started in February or March in 
the latitude of Philadelphia, while April is 
early enough in the latitude of Detroit and 
Chicago. Plants are transferred to the open 
ground when all danger of frost is past. With 
the exception of a few plants like Poppies, 
which do not bear disturbance, all seeds yield 
better results if planted where they have pro- 
tection in their early stages from drying wind, 
burning sun, and nipping cold. This protec- 
tion the coldframe gives, while the hotbed 
affords the additional advantage of artificial 
heat. Plants thus started will be ready to 
transplant about the time seeds could be started 
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in the open ground—an important gain in 
northern latitudes, where, between the early 
and late frosts, there is hardly time for the 
maturing of annuals. 

The hotbed should be situated on the south 
side of a building, wall, or fence, where it will 
have the full benefit of the sun and be protected 
from cold winds. It is also desirable that the 
land should slope toward the south, that all 
surface water may drain away, and that the 
bed may receive the greatest amount of sun- 
shine during the day. In constructing a hot- 
bed dig a pit two feet deep. This may be 
lined with planks or bricks or left with its 
earthen walls. Over this build a frame of 
rough lumber around four posts of three- or 
four-inch stuff, three feet two inches high in the 
back and two feet eight inches high in the front. 
If the pit is not lined, this will bring the frame 
below the surface and allow a sufficient slant 
for the free shedding of water and the concen- 
tration of the greatest amount of sunshine on 
the bed. Regular hotbed sash are three feet by 
six, are quoted at eight dollars and seventy-five 
cents each, glazed and double painted. These 
are usually arranged to rest on the frame, simply 
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sliding up and down, the size of the bed deter- 
mining the number of sash. Half-size frames 
and sash are also offered. A bed three by six, 
however, is more easily handled than a larger 
one; and two or more beds, set end to end, or 
one long, narrow one divided by partitions into 
three-by-six beds, will be more satisfactory in 
every way than a wider one. ‘The partitions 
are necessary, not alone to strengthen the frame 
and support the sash, but to insure to each sec- 
tion the special treatment it requires. Not all 
seeds germinate in the same temperature or 
require the same degree of moisture. There 
is, also, a great difference in the period of 
germination; some seeds sprout in from three to 
five days; others require as many weeks. With 
separate sections seeds of similar habits and 
requirements may be planted together. 
Florists’ sash make an expensive hotbed, 
and quite as satisfactory results may ordi- 
narily be obtained by using such old window 
sash as may be picked up very cheaply where 
buildings are being torn down or from junk 
or hardware dealers. Old sash will prob- 
ably need some glazing and painting, and 
these are among the things the amateur gar- 
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dener should learn to do for himself, as sash 
must be water-tight and in order at all times. 
A sudden hailstorm, a mischievous cat, or 
careless handling may leave one with broken 
glass that must be replaced at once. When 
sash is used the back of the frame may be 
higher than the sides by the thickness of the 
sash, so that the sash may be fastened to it with 
hinges if desired. A crosspiece from the back 
to the front for the sash to rest on will give 
greater stability and prevent draughts of cold 
air on a sudden fall of temperature. 

Having constructed the pit, fill it with fresh 
manure from the horse stable—that from young, 
grain-fed stock being best. It must be per- 
fectly fresh, gathered from the stalls in the 
morning, and should be mixed with a quantity 
of litter—long straw or leaves. ‘This serves as 
fuel, insuring a continuous heat. Without it 
the heat generated by the manure would quickly 
die out and the bed become cold. Throw the 
manure loosely into the frame, close the sash, 
and wait for fermentation or heating. This 
should take place in from twelve to twenty-four 
hours; if longer than that it will be as well to 
throw out the manure and begin again, making 
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sure this time that the manure is absolutely 
fresh. When the thermometer by rising to 100 
or more degrees shows that fermentation is well 
under way, the manure should be well tramped 
down, as level and smooth as possible. Over 
this place a couple of inches of fine old, well- 
rotted manure. This will afford nourishment 
for the young plants should they make sufficient 
growth to need it or on account of stress of 
weather be detained in the hotbed longer than 
expected. If this is not supplied, the tender 
roots of the plants are apt to go in search of the 
crude manure in the bottom of the hotbed and 
be injured by contact with it. When plants 
that have come up thriftily suddenly turn yellow 
and look as if they had been scalded, though 
sufficiently protected from the sun, it is prob- 
able that their roots have been burned by the 
manure. ‘This may be determined by digging 
down to the roots. If they have reached the 
manure the cause is evident; other plants in the 
same beds, with shallower roots, it will be ob- 
served, are not affected in the same way. As 
this is not likely to happen until the plants have 
made considerable growth, the season will prob- 
ably be enough advanced to permit of plant- 
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ing out, especially with protection at night, or 
they may be transplanted into the coldframe 
until the weather is warm. Such mishaps 
seldom occur, but when they do, they must be 
met promptly. Few plants will make more 
than four inches of roots before transplanting, 
and when they reach the old manure they usu- 
ally spread out without going deeper. 

To return to the construction of the hotbed: 
Cover the manure with four inches of rich, fine 
loam free from rough lumps and stone; it 
would better be put through a sand or coal 
sieve if not mellow and fine. Make as level as 
possible, and place a thermometer in the soil 
to register the temperature. When it has risen 
to 90 degrees or above and then fallen to 75 or 
70 degrees, the seed may be sown. 

In planting seed it is best to use narrow strips 
of wood to separate the different varieties. 
This prevents mixing and running together 
when watered. It is impossible to distinguish 
between different varieties of Asters, Agera- 
tums, and Pansies once they have become 
mixed. Where one lives within reach of a box 
factory narrow strips of wood—admirable for 
this purpose—of uniform width and very thin, 
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may be readily obtained. It is best to begin 
at the upper right-hand corner with seeds that 
require the most time to germinate, labelling 
each section plainly with name, date, and the 
period of germination. 

Flowers that make the tallest growth may be 
placed against the back with advantage—as 
Cobaea scandens, Ricinus, the Dolichos, Cos- 
mos, and the like; giving them the advantage 
of the extra light and keeping them from with- 
holding the light from the plants in front of 
them. 

Coarse seeds should be planted in drills and 
covered to twice their depth. A furrow may be 
scratched with a sharp stick from an eighth to a 
half-inch deep and the seed sown thinly in it, 
the earth being replaced and pressed firmly 
down with a piece of wood. This is important 
as it brings the seed in close contact with the 
earth, and the tiny sprout can lay hold of it at 
once when germination takes place. Many 
seeds of weak germinating power are lost when 
sown in loose, coarse soil by failure to obtain 
immediate contact with the nourishment con- 
tained in it. 

Fine seeds like Petunias, Nicotianas, and 
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Ageratums may be sown broadcast in little 
squares reserved for them. Sow on the sur- 
face, press into the soil with a piece of board, 
and merely sift fine sand over. 

A piece of thin wood eight or ten inches long 
and four or five inches wide, with a handle on 
one side, will be found very useful to press the 
soil down quickly and firmly. This should be 
an adjunct to every well-regulated hotbed. 
So should a thermometer, hung on the back 
wall of the hotbed, the bulb level with the soil. 
After all the seeds are sown, if the soil 1s at all 
dry, sprinkle carefully with a rubber sprinkler, 
or a whisk broom dipped in water and shaken 
over the bed. Do not use the watering pot, as 
it will wash the seed out of the ground. When 
the plants are up and of some size, the watering 
pot may be resorted to, but not before. When 
all the seeds are sown as directed, cover with 
newspapers and close the sash. 

The most careful attention must now be given 
the hotbed. If the temperature rises above 
75 degrees in the warmest part of the day the 
sash must be raised an inch or two. In doing 
this, if the wind is cold, it will be best to slip a 
strip of wood between the sash and frame on the 
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windward side or protect the opening on the 
windward side with a bit of carpet. 

When the seeds in any particular plot show a 
single pair of leaves, remove the paper over that 
much of the bed, still shading from the sun dur- 
ing the hottest part of the day with a bit of 
paper on the glass directly over the plants. 
When the plants appear too thickly in the row, 
transplant them as soon as they have their 
second leaves into other rows between the first, 
or into another hotbed or coldframe. En- 
courage vigorous growth by giving room to 
develop and as much air and light as possible. 

As soon as the plants are of sufficient size and 
the weather is warm enough, remove the sash 
during the day, replacing it with screens made 
of lath. These screens are easily made by 
nailing strips of lath, the width of the hotbed, 
to strips of wood the length of the bed. The 
lath should be set its own width apart and the 
nails, of which there should be two in each end, 
clinched on the under side. Such screens are a 
necessary part of the hotbed, and will last for 
years. 

Before transplanting to the open ground these 
screens should be removed entirely and the 
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plants left exposed to the weather for a few 
days to harden. Screens of chicken netting 
may be substituted, if protection from cats, 
dogs, or chickens is needed. If, in the early 
stages of the hotbed, drops of moisture gather 
on the glass, the soil is too wet and the sash must 
be raised to allow the surplus moisture to pass 
off, avoiding always a cold draught across the 
bed. 

The coldframe is simply a frame of boards 
fitted with sash and placed over a prepared bed 
of earth. As the bed will be raised slightly 
above the surface of the soil, the frame should 
be set over it, shutting out the cold from the 
sides as well as the top. A covered bed, pre- 
pared without heating material, is a coldframe; 
and a hotbed in which the heating material is 
spent is often used as a coldframe, after it has 
served its’ purpose as a hotbed earlier in the 
season, for growing Gloxinias and _ rooting 
cuttings during the summer, and in August 
for sowing Pansy seed for the next summer’s 
blooming. Coldframes are useful to protect 
beds of such tender perennials as Tea Roses, 
Pansies, Canterbury-bells, Foxgloves, and 
Violets. Violets may, by this means, be kept 


Eats 
Coldframe, hotbed, and sand-box are essential 
accessories for a worth-while garden 
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in bloom during the winter. They are also use- 
ful for bringing forward, early in spring, beds of 
Hyacinths and Narcissus. They should be 
protected by carpets or mattings at night and 
during the colder days and exposed to the heat of 
the sun on bright days when the soil is not 
frozen. When it is, they must remain covered 
and thaw out in the dark, to be aired when the 
weather is above freezing, but draughts across 
the bed must be avoided, as they will certainly 
blast any buds there may be. 

The coldframe in winter must have good 
drainage, or much damage will ensue from water 
standing around the roots of plants. The sur- 
face of the bed must be above the level of the 
land outside and a trifle lower at one corner. 
From this corner a trench should be dug having 
an outlet, or a deep hole may be dug and filled 
with broken crockery and stones to carry off all 
surplus water. 

The sand-box is a receptacle for the summer 
storage of plants which are not to be bedded out. 
It is also used to prepare plants for winter 
blooming and for experiments with novelties 
in house plants. It is, finally, the ideal place 
for rooting cuttings. I have never known a 
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plant capable of being started from cuttings 
that would not take root in the sand-box. Any 
shallow box that may be reached across easily 
is suitable for this purpose; or a deep box may 
be cut down to six or eight inches and rendered 
available, the length depending on the plants 
to be accommodated and the room at disposal. 
The sand-box should be placed, if possible, in a 
convenient place on the east side of the house. 
Elevate on saw horses, blocks, posts, or a regular 
frame to a height easy to reach when sitting 
in a chair. Fill nearly full with clean white 
sand; in this bury the pots nearly to the brims 
and keep the sand constantly wet. 

Plants that can stand full sunshine—as 
Geraniums, Crotons, Heliotropes, etc.—should 
be placed in front; those requiring more shade 
may be in the second row, and those needing the 
most against the wall. Vines, also, may be 
trained against the wall and over the sides of 
the box if it is desired to make it beautiful as 
well as useful. A wooden chair should be 
placed conveniently near, and the space under- 
neath may be utilized for Ferns or the storage 
of tools and pots. 

Once established, the sand-box will be found 
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one of the most fascinating of spots. Cuttings 
of all kinds may be thrust into the sand between 
the pots—Geraniums, Carnations, and Roses 
in front. Gloxinias and Begonias, with the 
leaves laid flat on the sand in the rear, will 
quickly take root in it. 

No one who cultivates a garden or house 
plants should try to get along without a work 
table or bench, and this should be situated in 
some cool, shady spot out of doors. It may 
be either a large kitchen table or a large pack- 
ing box, the latter being preferable, perhaps, as 
affording shelter for the various tools used in 
working. It should be high enough to work at 
conveniently when standing up, and a tall stool 
should be provided for sitting on when desired, 
to be pushed under the top of the table when not 
in use. ‘There should be a shelf underneath, 
sufficiently roomy to hold a supply of pots and 
flats, and, below it, a box of potting soil and one 
of fine sharp sand should be kept ready for use. 
If the potting soil lies on the ground it will 
keep moist in the dryest weather. A tin pail 
of pebbles, broken crockery, and charcoal for 
drainage, and a supply of sphagnum moss 
should also be kept handy. A trowel, knife, 
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shears, pencils, and a stick—or, better still, 
a piece of broken carving steel—for pushing a 
plant out of the pot by inserting it in the 
drainage hole when, for any reason, it is not 
readily removed by tapping, will greatly lessen 
the labour of repotting and shifting house 
plants in summer. 

A shallow tray, with a bail of wood, large 
enough to hold a number of pots, will be useful 
to carry plants from the potting table to the 
sand-box, and will save many steps. With a 
well-equipped table to depend on and no litter 
around the house, one is much more likely to 
give plants necessary attention promptly. The 
work then becomes a pleasure instead of a 
labour to be dreaded. There, too, may be 
kept the supply for staking plants. The 
nicest stakes for house plants are made of 
Cat-tail stems, any quantity of which may be 
gathered in the fall and stored away for future 
use, each stalk furnishing two or three stakes. 
Being round and smooth they are sightly and 
just what is needed for Carnations, Freesias, and 


the like. 


CHAPTERS LV 
TRANSPLANTING AND REPOTTING 


TENDER annuals should not be planted out 
of doors until all danger of frost is past— 
usually about the twentieth of May in the lati- 
tude of Detroit and Chicago, and correspond- 
ingly earlier in the latitude of Philadelphia. 
Corn-planting time is safe in all latitudes. 
Even hardy annuals, if not too crowded, do 
better in hotbeds and boxes until the nights are 
warm. Vines especially suffer from cold nights 
and cold ground and often receive a set-back 
from which they may not recover all summer. 

It is best to prepare the beds a few days in 
advance that they may settle, as freshly dug 
soil is too loose for the roots of tender seedlings. 

For solid beds of one flower make straight, 
parallel rows about nine inches apart for plants 
like Pansies, and from twelve to eighteen for 
Asters and their kind. A most convenient 
method is to use a board the length of the bed, 
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or as long as convenient, with the distance 
between the plants marked on it. By using 
a board wide enough to stand or kneel on, 
stepping on the bed is avoided. On a round 
bed the lines may run straight across or they 
may radiate from the centre, in which case it 
will be necessary to skip a part of every other 
row, as the rows run together at the top. 

It is better to transplant on a bright, warm 
day when the soil is dry than on a damp or wet 
one. Never transplant when the soil is wet. 
Many people take advantage of an approaching 
rain to set out plants, but this is a doubtful 
practice. Ifthe rain is followed by several days 
of cloudy weather, it may do, but if followed by 
hot sunshine the plants will suffer more than if 
first planted in sunshine in hot, dry weather. 

Only as many plants should be lifted from 
the hotbed at one time as may be transplanted 
before they wilt badly. The plants should be 
well watered thenight before, that theymayhave 
a good supply of moisture stored and that the 
soil may be moist and cling closely to their 
roots. 

With the trowel make a hole deep enough to 
receive the roots without crowding, place the 
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plant, fill the hole with water, and when that 
has partly disappeared press the earth firmly 
about the roots. Work the surface earth fine 
and smooth about the plant, taking care that it 
is perfectly dry. If, after setting the bed, wet 
spots appear, go over them carefully with dry 
earth. Do not cover or protect in any way; far 
more plants are lost by so-called protection than 
by any other form of mismanagement. If the 
planting has been done properly the roots will 
keep cool and damp, the mulch of earth pre- 
venting evaporation. ‘This being the case, the 
tops will take care of themselves if sun and air 
have free access and the wind can sweep across 
them. Planting, as it is usually done—with the 
surface left wet and the air shut away from the 
top—causes the water to evaporate rapidly in 
the hot air, and the plant is literally cooked to 
death. The water applied to the roots at 
planting will usually last for several days. 
The condition of the soil may be ascertained by 
removing a portion of the surface. If the 
earth underneath is found to be drying out too 
much, make a hole on one side of the plant and 
fill it with water as before, carefully replacing 
the mulch of dry earth. Should it rain before 
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the plants have become established the earth 
must be worked over as soon as it begins to dry, 
that the moisture may be retained. If these 
directions are carefully carried out the tender- 
est plants may be transplanted in the hottest 
sun without injury. Occasionally a plant will 
wilt from exposure before planting, but it will 
be all right the next day—unless it was really 
injured before being placed in the ground. 
Observe the caution to lift no more plants at 
one time than may be set in the ground before 
they wilt; to form a fine mulch of dry earth 
over the soil; to cover plants in no way, and to 
use no water on the surface for a few days until 
they have become established, which they will 
indicate by spreading out their leaves and 
making ready to grow. This method of plant- 
ing should be followed in moving plants from 
one part of the garden to another, in resetting 
clumps of perennials, in bedding out house 
plants and those recetved by mail. Where 
these last have had part or all of the soil re- 
moved it will greatly benefit them to set them 
in pots until these are filled with roots. 

It is desirable that young plants should be 
kept growing vigorously all the time, and fre- 
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quent shifting is necessary. Whenever the 
earth becomes full of roots, or the ball of earth 
is covered with a network of roots, the plant 
should be shifted into a pot a size larger. 
“Shifting”? means changing the plant to a pot 
a size larger without disturbing the ball of earth, 
while “‘repotting’’ properly means an entire 
renewal of the soil, the same sized pot being 
sometimes used. Shifting may be done at any 
time, even though the plant be in full bloom, 
while repotting should be done when the plant 
is dormant as it is likely to cause the buds to 
blast and the foliage to droop. Plants less 
than a year old are better shifted than repotted 
—especially such as have neither bloomed nor 
shown any decided tendency to rest. After 
blooming and resting, if they are in as large a 
pot as you care to handle, they may be repotted 
in fresh soil, care being taken not to injure the 
roots, while dead roots should be removed with 
the shears. When a plant has outgrown its 
pot and it is inexpedient to give it a larger 
one—especially if it is not making a_ very 
vigorous top growth—part of the roots may be 
removed by running a knife down on two sides 
of the plant, which should not be disturbed 
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afterward until the roots begin to grow anew, 
say, in three or four weeks, when it may be 
repotted with good rich soil. 

In shifting plants turn them out of the pot 
without disturbing the ball of earth. This 
may be done by placing the hand over the pot, 
reversing it and giving it a sharp tap on the 
edge of the table, which will loosen it. Some- 
times, when a plant has become pot-bound, it 
will stick to the sides of the pot, when a stick 
inserted in the drainage hole against the stone 
in the bottom will usually loosen it. Having 
removed the plant from the pot, take out the 
old drainage material carefully, place in a pot a 
size or two larger an inch or two of broken 
charcoal covered with a little sphagnum moss 
to prevent the earth working into the drainage 
and clogging it. Fill in as much earth as the 
difference in the size of pot seems to require, 
working it well up around the sides with the 
trowel; press the old pot into this to make a 
hole the proper size and shape; place the plant, 
press the earth around it, and add more if 
needed. Water well and return to its place on 
the shelf or in the sand-box. 

In potting some plants will require to have 
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the soil pressed much more firmly around the 
roots than others. Those which make a soft 
growth, such as Impatiens Sultani, various 
Primulas, Cinerarias, and most tuberous plants, 
such as Begonias and Gloxinias, may be potted 
rather loosely, that is, with the earth pressed 
down lightly. Geraniums should be potted 
much more firmly, while such hard-wooded 
plants as Roses, Hibiscus, Otaheite Orange, and 
Fuchsias should be potted very hard indeed. 
Many failures in plant growing may be traced 
to neglect of this rule. 

Cuttings of common house plants are so 
easily rooted that it seems almost superfluous to 
give directions for handling them. Geraniums, 
Petunias, Coleus, and the like will rarely fail to 
root if stuck in the ground by the side of the 
plant; they will do still better if placed in the 
sand-box. On the whole, it is preferable to set 
them in small pots of earth plunged in the sand- 
box and kept moist, as by this method they do 
not suffer the shock of disturbance when ready 
to pot off. 

A word about the selection of cuttings will 
not be amiss, as failure to choose wisely often 
results in the loss of the cutting, or in a poor or 
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straggly plant. Quick, tender growths are 
not suitable for cuttings, except in the case of the 
Chinese Hibiscus, where the extreme tips are 
used for rooting; hard or woody growths are 
equally undesirable. The part where the new 
wood begins to harden and will break with a 
snap is best. No cutting should be over two or 
three inches long. The little stubby side 
branches on Geraniums are best, and as soon as 
growth begins these should be pinched back to 
within an inch of the ground, or to the lowest 
buds on the stalks; this insures a stocky plant, 
branching close to the ground. Heliotropes do 
not root readily and should be started in wet 
sand in full sunshine and covered with a glass, 
which should be lifted occasionally to allow the 
surplus moisture to pass off, or in a bottle of 
water hung in a sunny window. Rose cuttings 
are so easily and so quickly rooted in the sand- 
box that it seems a waste of time to try any 
other way. In cutting Roses for bouquets, 
during summer, one should be generous with 
stems, cutting down to a robust leaf bud in the 
axil of a leaf. After the Roses have faded the 
stems may be used for cuttings, dividing them 
into as many lengths as the buds allow, leaving 
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two or three buds toa cutting. By this meth- 
od one may have a large number of young 
Rose plants with little trouble and no expense. 
Coleus cuttings are quickly rooted by putting 
them in a glass dish filled with water and set 
in a warm place. If in the fall it is desired to 
save choice varieties growing on the lawn, large 
cuttings may be taken of the finest plants. 
Grouped together in a bowl, they are sightly and 
root readily. As the plants begin to grow they 
are likely to lose their large leaves—the new 
growths starting at the axils of these push them 
off—injuring the appearance of the plant. 
They should be potted off as soon as possible, 
the tops pinched out, and the plant encouraged 
to grow vigorously. To this end a warm, even 
temperature is necessary, sudden chills being 
fatal. 

Gloxinias may be started in the sand-box by 
laying a leaf flat on the sand, in partial shade, 
covering the stem end with the sand. A callus 
will soon form, followed presently by a bulb. 
This may be as large as a hazelnut before top 
growth begins. When tiny leaves appear the 
plant may be lifted and potted and grown until 
it blooms. It is not necessary to rest Gloxinias 
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—either from seeds or cuttings—before they 
have bloomed. Begonias and Achimenes are 
rooted in the same way. Umbrella plants are 
started by placing face down in a dish of water 
inthesun. Rubber and any other hard-wooded 
plants may be rooted by making an incision in 
the under side of a branch near a leaf, at a point 
where the wood has begun to harden and 
wrapping the wound in a quantity of sphagnum 
moss, kept constantly wet. A thread should 
be tied to the branch on the side farthest from 
the main stalk and attached to a limb above to 
hold the cut slightly open, that it may quickly 
become callused. After a time roots will make 
their appearance through the moss, when the 
branch may be removed and potted. A meth- 
od sometimes employed, when it is desired to 
save the crown of a plant which has a leggy or 
unshapely undergrowth, is partly to sever the 
stem at the point at which it is desired to root 
the plant, cutting out a wedge-shaped piece and 
packing with sphagnum moss. Or a small 
flowerpot, divided in halves, may be fitted 
around the cut, the bottom of the pot resting 
on a lower limb or other support, and filled 
with earth or sand kept constantly moist. 
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Cuttings liable to decay, as are some of the 
Cactus, may often be saved by tying them to a 
bit of wood and inserting that in the ground so 
that the end of the cutting just rests on the sur- 
face. In this way the air will reach and harden 
itso that acalluscan form. Without the forma- 
tion of the callus the branch withers or decays. 
When the callus forms, roots are developed from 
it. Some plants form more pronounced calluses 
than others—particularly the Gloxinia and Rose. 

Layering is another form of rooting cuttings 
and is especially valuable for Carnations, 
Honeysuckles, and plants whose branches grow 
near the ground or are supple enough to be 
bent down below its level. A cut should be 
made in the under side of a branch just below a 
joint, the cut portion brought down below the 
ground to insure moisture and bent sufficiently 
to spread the cut somewhat, or it may be laid 
on the surface and a stone placed at the point of 
the cut. From a long branch like the Honey- 
suckle a number of cuttings may be started at 
once by notching the branch in several places 
and pegging it down, making the ground higher 
between notches that there may be sufficient 
bend to the branch to keep the cut open. 
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WINTER PROTECTION 


When the frost has cut down the flowers and 
robbed the shrubs of their leaves it is time for the 
fall cleaning of the garden. This should be com- 
pleted before the leaves begin to fall, as if left 
until then they will greatly complicate matters. 

Pull up and consign to the compost heap all 
annuals and weeds, the stalks of perennials, 
Lilies, and ornamental plants, and the litter 
used for mulch during summer. This last 
might be left on were it not for the fact that it is 
likely to harbour insects that would do mis- 
chief. It is therefore better to remove it and 
work the bed over, leaving all clean and neat. 

This is the time to look out for cutworms, 
chrysalids, and the like, and destroy them. 
Much may be done in this direction. Look 
carefully along the edging between the curbing 
and the grass where the cutworm lurks. Look 
for the chrysalids of borers in the ground around 
the Clematis, Cosmos, Hollyhocks, and Dahlia 
beds, and when found destroy them. On the 
under side of boards, steps, and under the edge 
of the siding of the house will be found the 
cocoons of the hickory tussock moth and the 
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cabbage worm, all of which should be destroyed. 
After removing the dead annuals rake over the 
beds, leaving them clean and neat. 

Beds of perennials, Roses, bulbs, and espe- 
cially of Lilies and Peonies, must be well rounded 
up to shed water, as all plants are injured by 
water standing about their roots. Ifnot already 
high enough to admit of this, more earth must 
be added to raise them sufficiently, remember- 
ing, however, that Iris rhizomes and the crowns 
of Peonies must not be buried. The earth 
from the window boxes may be used to advan- 
tage, especially for the Tea-rose bed, where a 
foot of mellow earth, brought well up around 
the plants and rounded to shed water, will 
so protect them that, though the tops may 
freeze, all below the soil will be likely to live. 
Over this should be placed several inches of 
rough litter or leaves and a frame of rough 
boards put around the beds and covered with 
sash, canvas, or boards to shed rain. 

Young climbing Roses should have three or 
four inches of earth banked up around them; 
wrap their tops with straw, or sacking or old 
carpet may be drawn over them and tacked to 
the trellis or support on which they grow. 
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Plants under the eaves of the house, where the 
water drips, should have boards arranged to 
catch and divert it to the lawn. 

Protect equally from the cold winds of winter 
and the sun; plants are not injured so much by 
freezing as by thawing suddenly, as they must 
when the sun shines directly upon them. If 
they thaw gradually, little if any damage is 
done, but sudden thawing ruptures the plant 
cells, causing serious injury. To prevent this 
and the settling of water about the roots are 
the points to keep in mind when giving winter 
protection. 

For plants whose tops die, leaves offer an 
excellent protection—better than manure, in 
that they do not scatter seeds of weeds. For 
plants that form a fall crown of leaves—as the 
Hollyhock or Annunciation Lily—a box with an 
open end filled lightly with leaves is satisfactory. 
Close, air-tight covers, as boxes, tin pails, iron 
kettles, and the like, should never be used to 
protect plants of any kind. Wooden frames 
covered with wire netting and filled loosely 
with leaves, allowing the moisture to evaporate 
rapidly, have given the best results; next come 
frames covered with thin cotton cloth, then 
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loose boxes with one end knocked out. The 
idea is to retain the dry leaves around the plant, 
protect from sun and cold wind, and allow the 
rapid evaporation of any moisture that may 
collect. Wet or frozen leaves around a plant 
are worse than no protection; especially is this 
true in the case of Myosotis, Pansies, Carna- 
tions, Canterbury-bells, and Foxgloves, all of 
which do better in the coldframes. Where these 
are not available, recourse may be had to the 
boxes with netting or to evergreen boughs. 
When filling in about a plant with leaves doit 
lightly, as a mass closely packed becomes damp 
and mouldy and kills rather than protects. 
Plants too tall to be covered should be pro- 
tected with straw or cornstalks; cover for some 
little distance beyond the roots with leaves or 
litter and place straw or corn fodder around 
them, bringing it to a point at top and tying 
firmly there and in the middle, sloping the 
stalks sufficiently to shed rain. Tall Rose 
bushes, young Althaeas, and similar growths, 
are much benefited by this form of protection. 
Long beds of plants—as Japanese Iris, Pan- 
sies, and the like—may be protected by taking 
narrow boards eighteen or twenty inches long, 
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with a notch cut in one end, the other end being 
pointed and driven into the ground; set these 
at intervals through the centre of the beds; 
place the poles lengthwise of the beds, their 
ends resting in the notches, and arrange ever- 
green boughs across the poles on each side to 
shed rain. Corn fodder may be used where the 
evergreens cannot be procured, or a row of pegs 
may support two boards, forming an A-shaped 
roof, which will protect from wind, sun, and 
water equally. Protect the Lily and Peony beds 
with a foot of leaves and rough old manure. 
Rhododendrons in the North must have both 
roots and tops protected if there is to be any 
bloom the following year. Muslin-covered 
frames and leaves will do this best. Great 
care must be taken not to break off the buds, 
which are exceedingly brittle. Frames with re- 
movable lids that will admit of filling in gradu- 
ally and allow the leaves to settle before finishing 
are best. Pile leaves around the roots of 
Clematis, and stretch sacking or other cloth 
over the trellises on which they grow. Pro- 
tect in the same way English Ivy and Ampelop- 
sis Veitchi while young. A northwest angle 
of a building affords very good protection, 
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SomE Priantinc IpEAs FoR BuLBs—TAKING 
CaRE OF FLOWERING Roots AND BULBS IN 
WINTER STORAGE 


Tue first hard frost in September—about 
the 2oth in the North—is usually followed by a 
few weeks of mellow fall weather. If one has 
been so fortunate as to have saved Cannas, 
Caladiums, and other tender bulbous plants by 
night protection or by turning the hose on very 
early in the morning before the sun reaches 
them, they will grow and ripen well in these 
last warm days. ‘These sudden falls of tempera- 
ture usually find the gardener unprepared, and 
unless water is at hand plants will be cut down 
by frost. When this happens remove, with a 
sharp knife, the frozen portions, and consign 
to the compost heap. If allowed to remain, 
these not only give the yard a most untidy ap- 
pearance, but the decay is likely to extend to 
the bulbs. The plants may then be left to 
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ripen in the ground for several days, according 
to the weather, or the necessity of preparing the 
ground for other plants. 

Dig all roots to be saved on a warm, sunny 
day, and dry in the sun for several days if the 
weather is fair and warm. Cover with blankets 
at night or leave them on the floor of a sunny 
room until the earth about their roots is dry, 
pack in boxes of dry earth or sand, and store in 
a dry, frost-proof cellar. 

Dahlias and the common tall Cannas are 
easily wintered in a warm, dry cellar. The 
large Orchid-flowered Cannas are much more 
difficult to winter, and are very apt to dry rot 
under the most favourable circumstances. I 
have found laying on the ground (under the 
steam pipes where they are run outside the 
cellar) and covering with dry earth a very good 
way of handling them. They should be ex- 
amined occasionally and, if they seem too dry, 
sprinkled with water. If the Caladium bulbs 
show any decay of the centre shoot all the de- 
cayed parts should be pulled off down to sound 
tissue. Parts of Cannas broken in digging 
should be removed with a sharp knife. Where 
there is but a small quantity of roots, shave off 
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the dirt and wrap the tuber in tissue-paper. 
Store on a shelf in a closet, or other convenient 
frost-proof place. There is no more uncertain 
root to carry through the winter. Florists 
often lose their entire stock by decay or dry 
rot so that an occasional loss by the amateur 
is not surprising and should not lead to dis- 
couragement. Gardening is replete with such 
experiences. 

Dahlias are much more easily wintered, 
doing well in any cellar that will keep potatoes 
in first-class condition. All roots wintered in 
cellars should be placed on elevated shelves or 
tables away from the low temperature of the 
floor—on a swinging shelf, if the cellar is fre- 
quented by rats and mice. 

Gladiolus will keep perfectly if stored in 
flour-sacks and hung from a beam or post near 
the ceiling. Montbretias may be wintered 
in the same way. 

When the Cannas, Caladiums, and other 
summer plants are out of the way, the beds may 
be prepared for the fall planting of bulbs for 
early spring blooming. The vacant foliage 
beds on the lawn offer the best place, as the 
bulbs will have played their part and passed on 
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by the time these are needed again for the 
summer occupants. 

If the beds have been lowered owing to 
limited water supply haul on a few wheelbarrow 
loads of very old manure and earth and mix 
thoroughly with the soil, raising them suff- 
ciently to shed water. If permanent bulb beds 
are preferred (which may be planted with 
annuals in the summer) choose an exposure 
slanting toward the south, if possible, as this 
will insure earlier flowers. See that the soil has 
good natural drainage, or, if this is lacking, 
supply it by excavating to a depth of eighteen 
to thirty inches and placing several inches of 
broken stone or crockery in the bottom for 
drainage. Return the soil to the bed, making 
it mellow and fine. The earlier the bulbs are 
planted the more roots will be started before the 
ground freezes, but late fall or winter planting, 
providing the ground is not frozen, is preferable 
to spring planting. Spring-planted bulbs rarely 
amount to anything, having lost much of their 
vitality by being so long out of the ground. 

A bed facing the south is warmer and earlier 
than any other, hence it is sometimes liable to a 
setback, if not actual injury, from a sudden 
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sharp frost after the plants have started in the 
spring, and the litter should not be wholly re- 
moved until it is entirely safe to do so. An 
ideal bed for early bulbs would be one on the 
south side of the house, sloping slightly toward 
the south, with a frame around it somewhat 
higher at the back, over which a canvas at- 
tached to hooks could be drawn on cold nights 
and days. The frame should be made so that 
it could be readily lifted on the approach of 
warm weather. 

Hyacinths, Tulips, and Narcissus look far 
better when planted each in a bed by them- 
selves, as they are not at allin harmony. Plant 
Hyacinths seven inches apart and four inches 
deep, either in beds of vivid colours without 
other order than a regular distance apart, or 
according to some colour arrangement or geo- 
metrical design. Tulips should be planted 
four inches apart each way and four inches deep. 
A good arrangement is to draw lines across the 
bed forming squares—four inches for Tulips, 
seven for Hyacinths—and set a bulb at each 
intersection. The centre of the square may be 
filled with Crocus or Scillas, which will have fin- 
ished blooming before the larger flowers are out. 
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Only Tulips of the same height and season of 
bloom should be set together. 

Scillas and Crocus together make a bed that 
can hardly be surpassed in bulb planting. The 
effect is best where only the white Crocus is 
blended with the blue of the Scillas. 

Protect the bulb beds with rough manure, 
leaves, and evergreen boughs during winter. Re- 
move the protection gradually in the spring and 
leave the finest of the manure to enrich the soil. 

When through blooming in the spring, and 
the foliage has ripened, the bulbs may be lifted, 
dried, and stored away in a cool place until fall. 
All these bulbs increase rapidly, both by multi- 
plying and by seed. Neglected beds of Tulips 
seem to multiply and perpetuate themselves 
indefinitely, but the new plants will be found to 
be all from seed, as the Tulip forms its new 
bulbs at the base of the old, and if they were 
not frequently taken up and reset they would 
grow so deep in the ground that all the strength 
of the plant would be exhausted reaching the 
surface, and there would be no bloom. The 
seedlings make robust plants, and do not de- 
teriorate materially. 

The seed formation of the Crocus is very in- 
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teresting. If dug a few weeks after its season 
of bloom is over, under the ground, below the 
blossom, the stem will be found to have ex- 
panded into a long chamber or cell as large 
around as a lead pencil and an inch or more in 
length. Open this and it will be found full of 
exquisite pink pearls; these are the seeds. As 
they ripen they become nearly black, the cell 
bursts, and the earth receives them. The 
Scilla lengthens its flower stems until they lie 
on the ground, forming large seed pods filled 
with white pearls. When the plants are taken 
up, if these little seeds are saved the stock will 
increase much more rapidly. 

The beds are often wanted for other plants 
before the foliage has had time to ripen. In 
that case the bulbs may be lifted and heeled in, 
in some out-of-the-way place, until ripe, care 
being taken to preserve the seed pods. “Heel- 
ing in” means digging a shallow trench, laying 
in the roots of the plants in a row, and covering 
them with earth. They must be lifted when 
ripe and not allowed to grow. 

A pretty way to grow the Scilla, Crocus, and 
Snowdrop is to scatter them on the lawn in the 
grass, planting singly orinclumps. Lift the sod 
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with the trowel and slip the bulbs under, nght 
side up, leaving them to care for themselves. 
Plant hundreds in this way; they will be through 
blooming by the time the grass needs cutting. 
The various varieties of Narcissus should be 
planted in permanent beds or borders, where 
they need not be disturbed except as it is neces- 
sary to divide them. ‘They should be set four 
inches deep and twelve inches apart each way 
that they may have room to increase. The 
new bulbs of Narcissus form in a cluster around 
the old and unless allowed to develop freely 
will not bloom. If set the proper distance 
apart they will need to be taken up but once in 
four years. Do not wait for them to show signs 
of a crowded condition, but move on schedule 
time and keep them blooming continuously. All 
the Narcissus, except the Polyanthus, are hardy, 
and all are lovely, especially the large trumpet 
sorts. Emperor and Empress, Horsfieldi, and 
Sir Watkin are especially good in the open 
grounds; poeticus, p. ornatus, alba plena odo- 
rata, and Van Sion all make beautiful borders. 
There are a few other bulbs for fall planting 
that are hardy all over the country. The 
Chionodoxa, Glory-of-the-Snow, is a welcome 
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introduction from Asia Minor. Like the Scilla 
it is blue, a rare and desirable colour in 
spring flowers. Winter Aconite, with its tiny 
golden-yellow flowers, the first of the spring 
Wood Hyacinths, Dog-tooth-violets, Fritillarias, 
Crown-imperials, and Snowdrops are all worth 
a place. 

The bulbs advertised by the seedsmen as 
hardy in a temperature like that of Philadelphia 
may not prove hardy in Canada, Michigan, 
northern Illinois, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Da- 
kota, and this must be borne in mind when 
purchasing same. The safest way, when in 
doubt, is to address a letter of inquiry to the 
dealer offering the plants, in regard to suitability 
for your particular climate. 


BULBS FOR WINTER BLOOMING 


Practically almost every bulb will grow and 
blossom if given the proper care. For the 
amateur, whose only field is the sitting-room 
window, it is better to undertake only those 
kinds with which one may be sure of success 
under ordinary care, as the Hyacinth, Narcissus, 
Scilla, Crocus, Anemone, Ornithogalum arabi- 
cum, and Freesia. These are absolutely sure 
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bloomers and much more reliable in the matter 
of producing flowers than a Geranium. In 
selecting Hyacinths the single will generally 
give better satisfaction than the double, and 
there should always be a generous proportion 
of white among the colours selected. Alba 
superbissima, Baroness Van Tuyll, and La 
Grandesse are among the best whites; Norma 
gigantea, Roi des Belges for pink and red; Ida 
is the best yellow; and Czar Peter and Grand 
Lilas the best blues. 

Among the Narcissus nothing finer than the 
large trumpet varieties could be desired: Hors- 
fieldi, with its yellow trumpet and snow-white 
perianth; Empress and Emperor are in the same 
class. The clustered Paper White is exquisite; 
and the old double Van Sion is most effective in 
the window garden. Sir Watkin, or the Giant 
Welshman as it is sometimes called, is one of 
the best medium trumpet kinds. 

Hyacinths and Narcissus require the same 
treatment: Pot as early in the fall as they can 
be obtained, using good compost and sufficient 
broken charcoal to insure good drainage; fill to 
within an inch of the top with the soil, using a 
four-inch pot for a single bulb or a six-inch one 
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for three bulbs. Place the bulb with the tip 
slightly above the surface of the soil, label 
plainly with name and date of planting, and 
set away in a dark box in the cellar for six weeks 
or more, or until the pot is well filled with roots; 
this can be ascertained by turning the ball of 
earth out of the pot. If the earth is not well 
covered with roots return to the box for a few 
days longer. If there is sufficient root growth, 
place in a warm, sunny window in a temperature 
of about 70 degrees. When first potted they 
should be well watered, and thereafter kept 
merely moist, but on bringing to the light and 
heat they should have water in the saucer most 
of the time. When the flowers are fully ex- 
panded they may be moved into a cooler, less 
sunny window, where they will remain in per- 
fection much longer. 

Anemones give beautiful winter blossoms and 
require practically the same treatment as 
Hyacinths. The bulbs are placed an inch and a 
half below the surface. They are queer, 
shrivelled-up little things, with roots which 
fill up surprisingly after being in the damp soil. 
When up and growing they require abundant 
water and sunshine. Keep the saucer full of 
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water all the time; failure in this respect means 
blasted buds. As Anemones give a succession 
of flowers they must be left in the window until 
through blooming. Tulips, Crocus, and Scillas 
should be potted and placed out of doors where 
they will not be disturbed, covered with earth, 
and left until freezing weather, when they 
should be stored in the cellar like other bulbs. 
It is well in placing bulbs out of doors to set 
the pots in beds of coal ashes to prevent the 
entrance of worms into the soil. They may be 
covered with ashes instead of earth, the object 
being to give them the benefit of the frost. 

A half-dozen Scillas pianted in the centre of 
one of the large round gourds and surrounded 
with a border of white Crocus make a very 
pretty show and will come into bloom in about 
three months from the time of planting. The 
Ornithogalum is an effective flower and quite 
sure to bloom, but requires a rather high tem- 
perature as it is of slow development. 

Freesia bulbs deteriorate very rapidly once 
they are out of the ground, and should be 
ordered early and potted as soon as received. 
Plant a dozen in a five- or six-inch pot and set 
at once in a warm east window, as these do not 
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need to go to the cellar. The leaves and stalks 
are very tender and will require support, and 
this is the greatest objection to the Freesia. 
Ashes in the soil will counteract this tendency 
somewhat, and the wire carnation supports are 
very neat and satisfactory. 

Alliums, which have the same defects, re- 
‘quire the same treatment. 

The varieties of Oxalis are usually started 
in a sunny window, as they require a strong 
light. Like the summer bloomers, they in- 
crease rapidly and need considerable root room. 
The Bermuda Oxalis is lovely in a gourd hang- 
ing basket; indeed, a hanging basket or bracket 
is the only suitable arrangement for it, as it 
loves to droop and spread itself and requires 
abundant room for its wealth of golden flowers. 
When through blooming it should be allowed 
to ripen its foliage. It may then be set in the 
cellar, or a cool place, until September, when 
the bulbs should be shaken out of the pot and 
repotted; one bulb to a four-inch pot. 

Bulbs of hardy plants may be ripened off and 
in the spring planted out in the open ground, 
where they will bloom the following spring but 
are valueless for forcing in the house. 


CHAPTER Vi 
THE ACCOMMODATING ANNUALS 


“TgstTep and true!” Can there be a nobler 
tribute of loyalty and affection? It is a tribute 
to the fealty of both him who gives and him 
who receives. The tested friend will be relied 
upon in the future for he rings true and you 
know in advance what he will do. Yes, in- 
deed, old friends are best even in these days of 
modernism. So we sing the Annuals for the 
Garden of Everyman; and though there be 
newcomers to lure us into adventure with 
chance and fortune, and perchance worth 
rubbing up an acquaintance with, yet say we at 
this time, among the newcomers are not a few 
that are but the younger generation of the old 
familiars—or mayhap the old people them- 
selves in very fact—but arrayed in the rai- 
ment of the present day. 

Let us not forget the annuals that have served 
us so well, and served, too, our fathers and 
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mothers, and our grandparents, and our great- 
grandparents and goodness knows how many 
“greats” away back into the uncharted past. 
And always these annuals have made the garden 
gay and joyous. We cannot even think of an 
old garden without conjuring up pictures of 
Poppies and Nasturtiums and Sweet-peas, and 
Bachelor’s-buttons or Cornflower or Ragged- 
sailor or whatever else you may fancy to call it. 
Indeed, the annuals express gaiety and light 
and sunshine in a way that the more sedate 
“herbaceous perennials’? or “spring-blooming 
shrubs,” or “‘berry-bearing plants for winter 
cheer’ do not. 

Annuals give quick results, and easily! 
You purchase a few packets of seeds and sow 
them right where the patch of colour is wanted, 
and the rains from heaven with the sunshine do 
the rest. And don’t forget that sunshine, for 
you cannot get these annuals to work their 
greatest wonders of transformation on a spot 
where the sun never shines. Left to them- 
selves, nearly all the annuals bedeck the garden 
around the season of midsummer dullness that 
falls like a pall on the too-permanent border. 
Why worry so continuously about the absence 
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of herbaceous perennials to blossom forth in 
July and August when there are at hand so many 
annuals that will ‘‘do the trick?’ Yes, and 
more, for by succession sowings outdoors the 
season can be extended later, and by forehanded 
sowings with slight protection the season can 
be advanced. You can’t gather figs from 
thistles, nor may you cut Peonies in September, 
but you can have Poppies early and late, and 
Pot-marigold, and Pansies, and oh, a host of 
others—almost everything, in fact, excepting 
perhaps that tragic fairylike queen of the fall, 
the Cosmos, and even that tropic visitor to the 
North is tractable to a degree if in its early days 
it is given the warmth of its native land. 

For easy gardening—great results from least 
effort—give me the annuals. “But,” you say, 
“they are not permanent, you have nothing 
in hand for your labours.”” “Bless your soul! 
We have had the full measure of profit, a hun- 
dredfold, inthe same year. Should any one ask 
more? Are you fair?”’ 

Annuals are safe material for the new gardener 
who wants to get experience in handling plants 
because one season’s study will teach a lot of 
lessons. They are by far the best for any one 
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to learn the principles of forcing on. Sow seeds 
in shallow boxes—flats—in the dwelling room 
or in a seed bed made in a coldframe outdoors 
in March. You will have plants ahead of those 
that will come from sowing outdoors as soon as 
the ground is fit to work. Or sow indoors, in 
the kitchen window in February for flowers in 
early May—that is, of course, assuming there 
is no greenhouse. Give a fibrous loam with 
some sand added to make it lighter (more open 
and more easily drained), from about two to 
three inches deep, and keep lightly covered, after 
sowing and once watering, till the plants appear, 
and the rest is simple, provided the light is good. 
The only drawback to the kitchen-window start- 
ing is the tendency to draw and develop long- 
drawn-out stalks. In fact, later outdoor-sown 
plants that are sturdy and stocky are far to be 
preferred. 

There be three classes of annuals which it 
is well to remember: 1, Hardy; 2, Half-hardy; 
3, Tender. Most works of reference and all 
seed catalogues clearly indicate the proper 
classification of their offerings, which makes it 
easy to settle the manner of handling any un- 
tried plant. 
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The hardy annuals are the simplest to use as 
they will flower from sowing in the open where 
they are to grow, which is well for Poppy 
and Lupin and similar things that dislike be- 
ing transplanted. Better to sow them where 
wanted and thin out the stand to give room to 
the individual plants. Just as is done with the 
Radishes in the vegetable garden, thin con- 
tinuously and successionally as the plants 
develop, till the flowering stage is reached. 
And they may even be sown in the fall. 

Half-hardy annuals are those that naturally 
inhabit a warmer region than the one where 
they are being grown as cultured plants. The 
term, like many others used by the gardener, 
is relative only, but is generally true over the 
greater part of the country. These we sow in- 
doors in February and March (or perhaps in a 
coldframe outdoors in the fall), and many of 
these may be sown outdoors later in the spring, 
after the weather is settled, to give bloom in 
late summer. 

The tender annuals will not endure frost and 
have a long season of growth and must be 
started indoors from January to March to be 
really worth while, except in the South, where 
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they become in fact half-hardy. All such are 
best grown in pots for ultimate transplanting 
into the open about Memorial Day. We are 
speaking as gardeners here, for in fact most of , 
these tender annuals are really longer lived than 
one year, but their growth is checked by the 
approach of cold, so they die while yet young; 
for examples, Scented Tobacco, Scarlet Sage, 
and Ageratum. A true annual matures seed 
and dies because of that fact, like the Sweet- 
pea and the common Poppy. 

For filling gaps in the hardy garden before the 
late things come into growth and after the early 
bulbs, etc., have served their mission, annuals 
may be sown just where wanted, or they may 
be grown elsewhere in frames, flats, or pots, and 
transplanted as occasion needs. The latter 
way is the best so far as the general finish of the 
flower garden and borders is considered, but it 
involves a little more work which, however, is 
not necessarily a drawback. ‘The results and 
effects are certain. It is all wrong to banish 
the annuals from the border on the mere fact 
that they are annuals. ‘The quality of fragrance 
which should surely belong in any garden may 
be lent by a generous sprinkling of annuals. 
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ANNUALS FOR CUT FLOWERS 


All kinds that are showy and effective in the 
garden are not really practical as cut flowers; for 
example, the Shirley Poppy, which, in fact, is 
one of the most gracious of all as a flower, still 
is not ideal for cutting because it is not an easy 
keeper. Would that it were, but because of 
their “fugacious” nature—to use the proper 
technical term—the flowers fall to pieces 
quickly. The old-time English gardener used 
to help matters a little by using “flower gum”’ 
—a thin alcoholic solution of shellac—squirting 
a drop or two from a syringe-like contraption on 
to the base of the petal. But the American 
has an aversion to such devices (or he just 
won’t be bothered) and rather than fuss over 
the blossom in such a way, will discard it and 
hunt around for something different, so annuals 
for cutting must be of sturdy, lasting nature. 
There are many such, and there are poor and 
indifferent varieties of some that demand ex- 
actly the same care and time to grow as their 
more suitable associates. Hence, when cutting 
is the object, selections must be made for size 
and colour as well. The accompanying list 
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is suggestive, subject to individual variation, 
of course, but it has the one practical advantage 
of having been used and proved. (Figures 
indicate the height in inches.) 


BLuE and Purple: Ageratum mexicana, 18; Aster Giant 
Branching, 28; Aster Comet, 18; Aster Crego, 24; Aster 
Victoria, 21; Centaurea cyanus (Cornflower), 18; Nigella 
Miss Jekyll, 12. 

LavenpDER: Aster Giant Branching, 24-30; Aster 
Victoria, 18; Stock Giant Perfection, 24; Stock Ten-week, 
14; Stock Queen Alexandra, 18; Sweet-pea Lady Grisel 
Hamilton, 60; Sweet-pea Asta Ohn, 60. 

YELLow and OranceE: Antirrhinum Golden Queen, 18; 
Calendula Orange King, 12; Calliopsis Golden Wave, 12; 
Eschscholtzia Golden West, 12; Gaillardia Perfection, 24; 
Marigold Orange King, 24; Nasturtium Tall Jupiter, 48; 
Nasturtium Dwarf Golden Queen, 12; Scabiosa Golden 
Yellow, 20; Sunflower Miniature Stella, 36; Stock Giant 
Perfection Yellow, 24; Zinnia Double Golden-yellow, 24. 

Rep and Scarvet: Antirrhinum Coal Red, 20; Antirr- 
hinum Crecia, 20; Aster Giant Branching, 24-30; Aster 
Comet, 18; Aster Daybreak, 24; Aster Victoria, 18; Carna- 
tion Margaret, 18; Chrysanthemum The Sultan, 18; 
Cosmos Giant Red, 48; Dianthus Midnight, 12; Esch- 
scholtzia Crimson King, 18; Gomphrena (Everlasting), 12; 
Nasturtium Tall King Theodore, 48; Phlox Drummondi 
stellata splendens, 12; Phlox Drummondi coccinea, 12; 
Poppy Double Peony-flowered Persian, 18; Scabiosa Blood- 
Red, 30; Stock Red Giant Perfection, 24; Stock Crimson 
Column, 18; Sweet-pea King Edward Spencer, 60; Sweet- 
pea John Ingman, 60; Zinnia Double Scarlet, 24. 

Pink: Acroclinium roseum, 12; Antirrhinum Daybreak, 
28; Aster Comet Rose, 18; Aster Branching Rose, 28; As- 
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ter Semple’s, 24; Aster Victoria Pink, 21; Carnation, Mar- 
garet Pink, 18; Centaurea cyanus (Bachelor’s-buttons), 
18; Centaurea margaritacea Pink, 18; Cosmos Lady Len- 
nox, 60; Gypsophila elegans rosea, 24; Phlox Drummondi 
Pink, 12; Poppy Peony-flowered, Double Pink, 36; Scabiosa 
Pink, 30; Stock Ten-week, 14; Stock Giant Perfection, 24; 
Stock Beauty of Nice, 24; Sweet-pea Florence Morse, 
Spencer, 60; Sweet-pea Gladys Unwin, 60; Sweet-pea 
Countess, Spencer, 60; Verbena Mayflower, 10; Zinnia 
Pink, 24. 

Waite: Acroclinium (Everlasting Flower), 12; Aster 
Giant Comet, 18; Aster Branching, 24-30; Aster Purity, 
15; Aster Victoria, 18; Carnation Margaret, 18; Cosmos 
Dawn, 48; Cosmos Double White Queen, 72; Dianthus Snow 
Queen, 12; Gypsophila elegans grandiflora, 24; Nicotiana 
affinis, 24; Poppy White Swan, 24; Scabiosa Snowball, 
30; Phlox Drummondi, 6; Large-flowering Sweet-pea, 60; 
Verbena Mammoth, 12; Zinnia Queen Victoria, 30. 


CHAPTER VII 
Various ANNUALS FROM SEED 


ANTIRRHINUM (Snapdragon). Of late 
much interest has been shown in the newer forms 
of this old-time favourite, and some fine new 
varieties have become popular for cut flowers. 
It is one of the most desirable plants for cut 
flowers, window boxes, and vases. ‘There are 
tall and dwarf strains, and a full range of 
colours—velvety maroon, cinnamon, pink, yel- 
low, and white in each. 

Seed should be started early in hotbed or 
flats. Merely press it into the soil and cover 
with a paper until the plants appear, which 
should be in from eight to ten days. ‘Trans- 
plant into rich soil where the plants are to 
remain, setting one foot apart each way. They 
are effective in rows with some taller plant or 
vine for a background. The tall, showy spikes 
are most striking against a background of 
green. The Antirrhinum is a half-hardy peren- 
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nial, blooming the first season if seed is started 
early enough, and hardy in the North with good 
protection in winter. If a succession of flowers 
is desired, no seed should be allowed to form. 
Protect in winter with a mulch of leaves, ever- 
green boughs, or cornstalks, as high as the 
plants, or higher, or they may be pegged down 
and covered with evergreen boughs or boards 
to shed the rain. Thus protected they will live 
through the winter and bloom heavily the 
following summer. Occasionally in favoured 
locations they will live through the winter un- 
protected, but this cannot be depended upon. 

Antirrhinums are not particular as to soil or 
situation, provided they have plenty of water, 
rich loam, or half loam and half leaf mould, 
suiting them equally well, and any exposure that 
affords a fair amount of sunshine. 


ASTERS have come to be a recognized 
necessity of the fall garden, and there has been 
marked improvement in varieties during the 
past few years. Starting with the old-fashioned 
Aster of medium size and inferior colour, show- 
ing a marked yellow centre, the aim of the 
Aster specialist has been to eliminate the centre, 
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enlarge the flower, and improve the colour 
and texture of the petal. Results are shown 
in such varieties as the Giant White Comet, 
Bride, Japanese Tassel, Chrysanthemum-flow- 
ered, Peony, Perfection, the wonderful Ostrich 
Feather, and others. 

With such an embarrassment of riches it is 
difficult to declare any one variety the finest, 
but for cut flowers and corsage wear nothing 
can excel the Chrysanthemum flowered in 
white and pink. 

The lasting quality of the flowers when cut is 
quite phenomenal. I have known them to 
keep fresh and sightly in water for a month, 
until the stems had entirely rotted away, leav- 
ing the flower uninjured. In arranging them 
for vases remove all leaves below the top of 
the vase, leaving clean stems, which should be 
thoroughly cleansed daily, and the ends clipped. 
A teaspoonful of charcoal added to the water in 
the vase will keep it sweet and retard decay. 

Early planting of Asters is to be strongly rec- 
ommended, as the early plants are not subject 
to the dreaded Aster disease or to attacks of the 
blister beetle, which often destroy all the flowers 
of a late bed in a single day. 
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A teaspoonful of paris green in the watering- 
pot, sprinkled on at night or very early in the 
morning, will usually rid the plants of their 
unwelcome guests, or they may be brushed off 
into a pan of water containing a small quantity 
of kerosene, which is fatal to them. ‘They are 
sluggish, especially in the early morning, drop- 
ping to the ground when touched, and are easily 
killed. The point 1s to take them in time, and 
the appearance of the first beetle should be the 
signal for active operations. 

For early flowers the seed may be planted 
in the hotbed, flats, or coldframe in March or 
April, covering an eighth of an inch deep and 
keeping rather cool. They germinate in from 
five to seven days, and when the plants have 
attained their second pair of true leaves they 
should be transplanted, setting an inch or two 
apart in the flats or bed. Transplant again 
when the leaves close up the gaps between them, 
setting three or four inches apart according to 
their growth. If possible, transplant a third 
time, as this frequent moving serves to produce 
a great quantity of feeding roots, at the same 
time checking the top growth and making a 
stocky plant with stiff stems. Transplant 
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when the weather is favourable into a well- 
prepared bed of sandy loam enriched with old 
manure, or a bed of woods earth. Set a foot 
apart each way, except in the case of the Branch- 
ing Asters, which should be at least two feet 
apart. 

Sprinkle wood ashes freely, and as long as there 
is room to work between the rows, cultivate once 
or twice a week. They may then be mulched 
with lawn clippings to keep down the weeds for 
the rest of the season. If they are planted in 
woods earth they will need only such cultiva- 
tion as is necessary to keep down the weeds. 
Do not let them suffer for water at any period 
of their growth, and remove all flowers as they 


fade. 


AGERATUM (Floss-flower) is almost in- 
dispensable for edgings, window boxes, vases, 
and for filling out beds of Heliotrope. The 
dwarf or Tom Thumb is the most desirable for 
edgings. Princess Caroline, Swanley Blue, and 
Little Dorrit are the best of this class in the blue 
or lavender shades. The white does not show a 
good clear colour under a hot sun and is there- 
fore not so desirable. For early plants sow in 
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flats or in the hotbed early in spring. Later 
seed may be sown in the open ground when the 
trees are in bloom and transplanted when large 
enough. Sow broadcast, covering the seed 
lightly and pressing it into the soil. They 
germinate in from three to five days, and may 
be grown on until time to transplant into 
permanent quarters. Though they may start 
somewhat spindly, they quickly regain their 
dwarf and stocky character in the open ground. 
Set plants from eight to ten inches apart in the 
row. If the flower heads are removed as fast 
as they fade plants will bloom from early June 
until cut down by frost. 


BALSAMS (Lady’s-slipper), like Asters, are 
greatly benefited by frequent transplanting, 
and one at least they must have. Start seed 
early in the hotbed or flats, or later, when the 
trees are in bloom, in protected beds in the open 
ground. ‘Transplant at least once in the seed 
beds; twice, if possible. When danger of frost 
is past remove to beds of muck or marsh earth, 
setting from twelve to fifteen inches apart each 
way. Given plenty of room, the Balsam 
branches freely, and one well-developed speci- 
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men will give more and finer flowers than a half- 
dozen cramped specimens. In purchasing se- 
lect the camellia-flowered varieties, as it does 
not pay to waste time with inferior kinds. 
Really fine Balsams are well worth cultivating, 
and are very effective in rows in front of taller 
plants. The double white and shell-pink are 
valuable for floral designs for funerals and for 
other decorative work. 


COSMOS. No flower that has come into 
vogue of late years has won more popularity 
than the Cosmos; certainly, for cut flowers, 
nothing can surpass it in graceful beauty. 
The large pink-and-white Hibiscus, with a 
generous handful of long-stemmed pink, crim- 
son, and white Cosmos, makes an ideal bouquet 
for a high glass vase. Placed in front of a 
large mirror the effect in form and colour is 
hardly surpassed by the choicest exotics. The 
graceful, fernlike foliage adds greatly to the 
beauty of a well-grown clump in the garden or 
lawn. They are at their best when seen against 
a background of darker green, a shower of 
crimson, pink, and white. 

Only the early-flowering varieties should be 
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grown in the North, as the seasons are much too 
short for the giant or California varieties; 
though if one has room for both, the Lady 
Lennox types may be grown as a background for 
the dwarf early-flowering, as the foliage is much 
superior and the late flowers very fine. If 
started very early in flats in the house, pricked 
out into pots, shifted and grown on until time 
to set in the open ground, the season of bloom 
will be much advanced. 

Set out in rich garden soil and supply abund- 
antly with water. Strong stakes must be pro- 
vided, as the plants are very brittle at the 
joints and a storm may do great damage if they 
are unsupported. An excellent way of grow- 
ing them is to plant them in front of a wire 
fence or chicken netting on the side toward the 
prevailing wind, that they may be blown against 
rather than away from their support, and the 
stalks and main branches tied to the wires with 
rafha, wool twine, or strips of cloth; thus pro- 
tected there will be little danger of their being 
injured by rough winds. 

If an occasional seed is allowed to form and 
self-sow there may come up very sturdy little 
plants the following spring, but fresh seed 
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should be purchased every alternate year to in- 
sure against deterioration in size of blossom and 
quantity of bloom. 


COLUMBINE (Aquilegia) seed may be sown 
in the open ground in the North when the trees 
are in leaf, or any time after May 1toth. Cover 
the seed bed with a newspaper and keep moist 
until the plants are up—from ten to twelve 
days. Transplant when large enough to handle 
into fresh rows or, when they have attained 
sufficient size, into their permanent quarters. 
Planted in a row where they will have a back- 
ground of green, the effect is beautiful. One of 
the prettiest beds of memory was of mixed Col- 
umbine—pure white, rose, and lavender—in 
front of an old gray building on which grew a 
delicate vine in its first tender spring green. 
They had been moved the fall before from a 
bed where they attracted no particular atten- 
tion, but in their new quarters they awoke to 
find themselves famous. 


DAHLIAS are so easily raised from seed that 
it hardly seems worth while to bother with the 
tubers, unless one has exceptionally favourable 
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conditions for storing them. Plants grown from 
seed, started early in the house or hotbed, will 
come into bloom quite as soon as those grown 
from tubers. Plant the seed in drills two 
inches apart, dropping an inch or more apart in 
the drills, and cover with from one eighth to 
one fourth inch of earth. The seed germinates 
in from five to seven days, and the little plants 
are quite robust from the start, though sensitive 
to cold and drought. When all danger of frost 
is past and the nights are warm transplant the 
Dahlias into beds of mellow soil heavily en- 
riched with manure. Set three feet apart each 
way and cultivate thoroughly as long as there is 
room to work between the rows. Then mulch 
heavily with rough manure covered with lawn 
clippings. Water copiously during dry weather, 
showering the tops at night to counteract 
the effect of the dry air on the buds. Save 
waste water from kitchen and bath, and apply 
to their roots. This affords nourishment as 
well as moisture. When two feet high tie 
carefully to tall, stout stakes, which, to avoid 
injury to the tubers, would better be placed 
when the plants are set. Sprinkle soot and 
ashes between the plants and cultivate them in. 
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The finest flowers are produced by protecting 
with an awning of thin cotton cloth after the 
buds are fully grown—though this would be 
desirable only in the case of exhibition flowers. 
When several buds appear in one place remove 
all but the largest, as the difference in size will 
more than repay for the loss in number; besides, 
there is danger of blasting if all are allowed to 
remain. 

If worms or beetles appear on the buds they 
should be sprayed with paris-green solution— 
one teaspoonful of paris green to three gallons 
of water. Should the borer—that pest of the 
Dahlia, Aster, and Cosmos—appear, pour the 
paris-green mixture around the roots, soaking 
the soil to the depth of three or four inches. 
Examine the stock of the plant near the ground 
for the hole made by the borer. When found 
run a flexible wire up the stalk to destroy the 
worm and prevent further damage, and heap 
the earth above the wound. If brought up toa 
point above the wound and kept moist, new 
roots will start, thus insuring the recovery of the 
plant. If one has previously been troubled with 
this worm it will be well to anticipate matters, 
and, commencing when the plants are a foot 
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high, apply once a week a weak paris-green 
solution; continue this until the plant is grown 
and the wood hardened near the ground. 

The fine mixed Double Dahlias, the Cactus, 
and the magnificent Single varieties are all 
desirable for cut flowers and effective in garden 
rows; but for corsage wear the last are best. 
It would be difficult to find a flower more beauti- 
ful than a vivid-coloured Single Dahlia. 


BELLIS. For the rockwork try English 
Daisies—white to crimson and striped. They 
do admirably in such a situation, digging their 
toes in between the stones, finding cool, moist 
spots, and holding their heads up in the hot sun- 
shine. Start the seeds where they are to re- 
main, or in a flat or coldframe. The little 
plants appear in from five to seven days, and 
will need shade and moisture until they have 
become established. For beds that lie in 
partial shade they make beautiful borders, 
forming little rosettes of leaves that in the fall 
may be taken up and divided by pulling apart 
into as many plants as there are crowns; in this 
way, one will in a short time secure a large bed 
or border. They should be protected in winter 
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by a mulch of rough stable litter, evergreen 
boughs, or cornstalks, and the bed raised to 
shed water. 


HIBISCUS (Marshmallow) is a perennial 
deserving much more general cultivation. Even 
to flower lovers it seems quite unknown, and yet 
it is cheaply and easily raised from seed and is 
one of the hardiest of our garden perennials. 
There are three varieties hardy in the North— 
an immense pure white blossom with a velvety 
crimson eye, a pale pink or flesh colour, and a 
lovely bright pink. ‘These three are hardy in 
the open ground without protection, but they 
will be stronger plants and will bloom more 
freely if protected with a little rough litter and 
hilled to shed water. 

There are several other species and forms of 
Hibiscus that may be treated as hardy annuals, 
and various tender perennials that must be 
kept in the house or greenhouse during winter. 
Among the first are H. africanus, a large cream- 
coloured, brown-eyed variety; it is low-growing 
and effective in front of the tall, crimson-eyed 
sort, which with age attains a height of six or 
more feet. Giant Yellow is a beautiful canary- 
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yellow with crimson throat, hardy as far north 
as St. Louis, but safer in the cellar above that 
latitude, and H. coccinea, a tender perennial of a 
brilliant crimson. If started early all will give 
flowers the first season from seed, which may 
be sown in hotbeds or flats in February or 
March in drills one-fourth inch deep. They 
germinate in from five to seven days. Plant 
out in good garden soil at corn-planting time, 
setting the hardy varieties where they are to 
remain, as they do not bear transplanting well 
when they have attained any considerable size. 
Cultivate during the hot weather or mulch. 
A two-quart tin can, with holes on one side 
near the bottom, may be sunk in the ground 
and filled with water. This with the mulch 
will keep the earth cool and moist during the 
hottest weather. The plant is an herbaceous 
perennial, dying down to the ground in winter 
and coming up from the roots the following 
spring—rather late in May. Plants increase 
in size and beauty each year, and a five- or six- 
year clump is superb. 

Cut off the stalks a few inches above the 
ground when killed by frost, but do not attempt 
to break them off or pull them up, as that will 
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injure the crown of the large fleshy roots and 
cause decay during the winter. The remainder 
of the stalk serves to mark the location of the 
plant. When they have grown to blooming 
size they should be tied to stout stakes. The 
large clumps have a tendency to spread at the 
roots, and a severe rain and wind storm may 
lay them prostrate. Make a support of two or 
three wooden hoops nailed to two or more 
stout stakes, the top hoop standing three feet 
above the ground. Place this over the plants 
in the spring and train them to grow up through 
the hoops. 


HOLLYHOCK. For effective grouping, to 
fill in a corner, to serve as a screen to unsightly 
objects, to catch the eye and carry it on from 
point to point, there is no finer flower than 
this. The double flowers, of course, are more 
attractive at close range, but at a distance the 
single are rather more effective. Everyone 
who grows plants should find at least one corner 
for a big clump of this gorgeous flower. 

The seeds should be sown in the spring, either 
where they are to remain or in a coldframe; the 
location matters little so that favourable condi- 
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tions of the soil are secured. Plants started 
after the seed ripens in the summer, even when 
protected by a coldframe, do not make sufficient 
growth to endure a very severe winter. The 
Alleghany Hollyhocks are hardier, and a fair 
proportion of plants from August-sown seeds 
may be expected to survive the winter. When 
the plants run up their blossom stalks the 
second season they must be securely staked to 
prevent injury by high winds. If the borer 
appears apply the paris-green solution about 
the roots. The Hollyhock is subject to attack 
very early in the season by a variety of red 
spider which feeds on out-of-door plants. The 
paris-green solution may be used for this, or a 
kerosene emulsion, or the plants may simply be 
sprayed over and under with plain water. The 
remedy should be applied promptly. The 
Hollyhock blight is a fungous disease of a most 
destructive nature. Its ravages almost drove 
the Hollyhock out of our gardens some years 
ago. Infected plants should be burned. Though 
hardy the second year, they should be hilled up 
sufficiently to shed water and given a shelter of 
corn fodder or evergreen boughs during the 
winter. 
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planted in the open ground where the plants are 
to remain when the trees are in bloom. They 
should have fairly rich soil and a sunny situa- 
tion, as they will not bloom well in the shade. 
The dwarf varieties make very attractive bor- 
ders for Canna beds, the colour and texture of 
the foliage harmonizing better with the Canna 
than that of the Coleus and many other plants 
commonly employed, while the brightness of 
the blossoms makes a very attractive whole. 

The tall varieties make effective beds when 
pegged down, as the plants root wherever they 
touch the ground and send up flower shoots. 
Usually, however, they are grown on strings or 
trellises. The latter is a troublesome method, 
as they must be fastened to their support with 
strings. They are not climbers, but trailers, 
and have no tendrils or other means of attach- 
ing themselves to their support. 

As fine a bed of Nasturtiums as ever seen is 
an elevated one built around a pipe which 
brings water from a distance. Some of the 
water—not much—reaches them, and they are 
given little, if any, attention, but in their ele- 
vated bed they grow luxuriantly, trailing over 
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the sides of the ground and showing a brilliant 
mass of flowers until cut down by frost. Usually 
the Nasturtium receives too much water, and 
produces quantities of rank, lush foliage instead 
of flowers. 

In pure self colours Sunlight is one of the 
finest varieties brought out in years—a pure, 
clear, golden yellow without any markings and 
of fine size. Its companion, Moonlight, is a 
pale cream, almost white, showing wine-coloured 
markings in the throat. For mixed varieties 
the Madame Gunther hybrids are the most 
desirable, and Chameleon shows a variety of 
differently coloured flowers on the same stem. 


PANSY. This is justly one of the most 
affectionately regarded flowers, appealing alike 
to young and old everywhere. To obtain the 
best results seed should be sown by the middle 
of August, using fresh seed of the year if pro- 
curable. Rather than delay planting, how- 
ever, it is better to risk the lessened vitality 
of last year’s seed—sowing somewhat more 
generously as an offset. Sow as thinly as 
possible in the coldframe or a spent hotbed, in 
drills two inches apart, drawing the earth from 
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the sides of the drills and pressing it down with 
the board. The drills should run lengthwise 
of the bed from east to west, and each variety 
should be distinctly labelled with name and 
date of sowing. After sowing water well with 
the rubber sprinkler, cover with newspapers, 
and protect the bed with lath screens. Pansy 
seed germinates in from eight to ten days. 
When the plants have their second leaves thin 
out by setting some between the rows, and en- 
courage growth by giving sunshine and water 
as needed and liquid manure once a month. 
The aim should be to get a sturdy rather than a 
quick growth to fit them for the winter. The 
soil in the frame should stand well above the 
soil outside, and a trench or hole, filled with 
stone or broken crockery, should be made in one 
corner, corresponding to the lowest level of the 
earth outside, to carry off any surplus moisture 
that may gather in the bed. When cold 
weather comes place the sash in position and, if 
it remains steadily cold—below freezing—leave 
the bed undisturbed until spring. The best 
results usually follow such a condition. If the 
winter is an open one and the ground free from 
frost much of the time, the Pansies may be 
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exposed to the sun and, on mild days, to the air. 
In this way considerable winter growth will 
be secured. Should the temperature fall suffi- 
ciently to freeze the ground inside the frame, the 
sash should remain closed and be protected with 
mattings, old carpet, or the like, and the plants 
allowed to thaw out in the dark. Never expose 
to the sun when frozen, but thaw out under 
cover. 

As soon as the ground can be worked in the 
spring, prepare a bed in an open sunny situa- 
tion by removing the soil to a depth of six or 
eight inches and spading in a generous amount 
of old, well-rotted cow manure—a wheelbarrow 
load to every fifteen square feet is not too much 
if it is old and thoroughly spaded into the soil. 
Replace the surface soil, or, better still, fill up 
the beds with leaf mould or earth from the 
compost heap. Instead of the cow manure, 
old, well-rotted hen manure and chip dirt in 
equal quantities, with a liberal sprinkling of 
soot, may be substituted. Dig it well into the 
subsoil and cover with fine loam or leaf mould, 
raking this fine and even and free from stones. 
Leave it to settle for a few days and then trans- 
plant the Pansies, setting them nine inches 
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apart each way. Where several strains of 
Pansies are grown it is an advantage to plant 
each one by itself, marking the line of separa- 
tion by two or more rows of some distinct 
colour; such as pure white, clear yellow, or 
black. This enables one to compare the 
varieties at a glance and form a better estimate 
of their qualities than would be possible in a 
mixed bed. 

During hot, dry weather the Pansy bed 
should be watered twice a day—at night and 
at noon. Watering the garden in the middle of 
the day may seem a reckless innovation to 
many, especially to the professional gardener, 
but years of experience have taught me the 
value of giving a plant water when it most 
needs it—and that is when it is parched with 
heat. Of course all plants will not stand water 
under a hot sun, but Pansies are not injured 
by it in any way. Pansies do not send their 
roots as deeply into the ground as most plants, 
but make many surface roots (hence we place 
the fertilizers well below the surface to induce a 
deeper growth), which even a temporary drying 
out of the top soil will injure. A good soaking 
of the soil at night will last until ten or eleven 
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o’clock the next day, according to exposure, and 
if another good wetting is then given with water 
fresh from the hydrant or well it will remain 
cool and moist throughout the twenty-four 
hours. The rapid evaporation caused by the 
hot sun will create a moist atmosphere around 
the plants, producing much finer flowers than 
would be possible in the dry air resulting from 
withholding water until night. Always plant 
Pansies in an open, airy situation, where the 
wind can have full sweep over them. There is 
no more mistaken idea than that Pansies 
should be grown in the shade. The aim should 
be to get stocky, upright plants with the 
flowers borne well above the foliage on stiff 
stems. This is impossible when plants are 
grown in the shade, where long, straggly 
branches will invariably be produced, with 
flowers at the extreme end. Then, too, plants 
grown by the side of the house, or in protected 
positions where the wind cannot sweep over 
them, are much more liable to disease than 
plants grown in the open. 

Fungous disease and mildew often attack the 
Pansy in hot, muggy weather. The remedy for 
the former is to spray with the Bordeaux mix- 
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ture, and for the latter to dust with sulphur. 
It will be better still—if the disease appear in 
August, as is usual—to remove all the old 
growth, cutting or breaking it off close to the 
crown, care being taken not to injure the tender 
new shoots which will have started by this time. 
Burn the old tops. The new growth, being 
open to the air, will probably be free from dis- 
ease and will quickly fill the bed, giving an 
abundance of fine flowers throughout the cool 
days of fall. From a bed so treated blossoms 
have been gathered freely the day before 
Thanksgiving with no apparent diminution of 
bloom. After removing the old growth the 
earth between the plants should be thoroughly 
cleaned and worked over with the trowel. 

From the blooming of the first Pansy until 
frost the bed must be gone over every day and 
all faded flowers removed. ‘This is absolutely 
necessary to insure free blooming. The forma- 
tion of a singe pod of seed lessens the blooming 
capacity of the plant and reduces the size of 
succeeding flowers. 

To maintain a high standard it is best to 
purchase fresh seed each year, buying the best 
to be obtained. Special mixtures sent out by the 
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leading florists are made up of the best strains of 
the Pansy specialists in thiscountry and Europe. 
One must not expect to purchase these collections 
for the price of ordinary seed, from twenty-five 
cents to fifty cents being the usual range of 
price. A packet of such fine strains as Giant 
Cassier and Giant Trimardeau should be in- 
cluded; and such special colours as may be 
wanted in larger quantities than the mixed 
packages furnish. Snow Queen is the best pure 
white, and the bed should contain a liberal 
number of these plants. Aurora is consider- 
ably larger than the Snow Queen, but shows 
purple markings in the centre and is not so 
fine in shape and texture. With the exception 
of size, Snow Queen is an ideal Pansy. If it is 
desired to carry the Pansy bed through the 
winter it may be done by using pieces of board 
half a yard long with notches cut in one end 
and the other end pointed. Put these through 
the centre of the bed a few feet apart, hammer- 
ing the sharp end into the ground. Place long 
poles lengthwise of the bed, resting them on the 
notches. This forms a support for evergreen 
boughs, corn fodder, boards, bark, or anything 
that will shed water and protect from sun and 
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wind. Leaves and litter are not suitable pro- 
tection for Pansies, as they settle around the 
plants, and freezing, cause them to decay. 

When there is a large garden to be cared for it 
is not always expedient to carry the Pansy bed 
through the summer, as the daily labour of re- 
moving the withered flowers is very great. 
In that case it will be better to let the Pansies 
go when hot weather reduces the size and 
quantity of the flowers, replacing them with 
plants grown for the purpose, Petunias, bedding 
Begonias, Heliotropes, and the like. 


POPPY. Sow seed freely wherever there is 
a corner to spare, especially if it is a corner 
that would otherwise be neglected and grow 
up to weeds. It is surprising how many 
places may be found to sow them. A barren 
angle of a fence, a vacant strip behind or at the 
side of some outbuilding, an exposed spot 
among trees where nothing else will grow, a 
foot of ground here and there, in the perennial 
border and among late-flowering plants, where 
the Poppies will have danced through their 
brief season of bloom and passed on before the 
former have discovered that they need the 
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room. Use all these odds and ends of space, 
but, if possible, have a long, narrow bed of 
them—single and double, the deep blood-red, 
the gorgeous scarlet, the wonderful Shirleys, 
whose delicate cups like crinkled silk seem to 
flush and pale with the tremulous colour of an 
opal as you look at them. Plant California 
Poppy as a border, but sow Iceland and the 
Oriental Poppies, which are hardy perennials, 
by themselves; otherwise, they are easily de- 
stroyed in the clearing-up time which comes 
after blossoming. ‘There is a fine yellow Pop- 
pywort, Hunnemannia fumariaefolia, which 
should not be overlooked. Poppy seed sown 
in August gives richer-coloured flowers than 
spring-sown seed. Seeds of Eschscholtzia and 
Hunnemannia should always be sown in May. 
Sow broadcast as thinly as possible on soil that 
has been worked mellow and fine, pressing it into 
the ground with a board. As it is difficult to sow 
the seed thinly enough it is a good plan to mix 
it with fine sand—a teaspoonful or less of seed 
to a teacup of sand—and scatter that as thinly 
as possible. It will, even then, be found that 
the plants will come up too thickly and will need 
to be thinned to stand a foot apart each way. 
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Poppies grown too closely will throw up one or 
two slender stems with only a few blossoms, 
while, given plenty of room, they will branch 
freely, producing dozens of flowers and re- 
maining in bloom for weeks. Mark the finest 
blossoms on the plant from which you wish to 
save seed, removing all others as they fade, that. 
they may not self-sow or check the bloom. 
If self-sown they are apt to come up so quickly 
as to be troublesome. Pull up the plants as 
soon as they have done blooming to add to the 
compost heap, and prepare the ground, if not 
needed for other plants, for the fresh seed. 
When there is sufficient shade to grow them the 
blue of Myosotis and of Anchusa capensis is 
lovely among the Poppies. 


PHLOX. One of the most showy and most 
certain of hardy annuals under any and all 
conditions is this native plant in its improved 
forms and colours. 

Try a border of the dwarf Phlox Drummondi, 
sown to make a colour scheme. Set from six to 
eight inches apart, in the form of scallops, the 
point coming between every alternate plant of 
the tall perennial Phlox. Make the rows two or 
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three plants wide at the centre, narrowing to a 
single plant at the point, using scarlet or pink, 
and filling in the space between the scallops and 
the straight edge of the bed with solid white. Or 
a double scallop, one beginning in the centre of 
the other, may be made of scarlet and buff, or 
pink and buff, filling in the large spaces between 
with white and the small spaces with one of the 
bedding Ageratums. The dwarf Ageratums 
grow very evenly and are admirably adapted 
for carpet bedding; but the seed of dwarf 
Ageratum germinates very slowly. It should 
be sown where it will have bottom heat and be 
given plenty of time, frequently three weeks 
or more. The common Phlox Drummondi 
germinates more freely and may be sown where 
it is to remain, thinning to six inches apart in 
the rows, or it may be sown and transplanted, 
which insures more even rows. 


SALVIA. The Flowering Sage is, if anything, 
almost too well known, because its brilliant 
colour overwhelms everything around it. Yet 
it is surprising how seldom one sees the Salvia 
well grown to any considerable extent outside 
the public gardens and parks, though no other 
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flower can compare with it in richness of colour 
and freedom of bloom, but there seems to be 
an impression that it must be purchased from 
a florist or grown from cuttings. Salvia is 
much more desirable for bedding than for any 
other purpose. In the house it is subject to 
attacks of red spider, which makes it more trou- 
ble to care for than it is worth, while in the open 
ground it is remarkably healthy and free from 
insect pests. 

Seed should be started early in flats or hotbed 
and plants should not be set out where they 
are to remain until all danger of frost is past, 
as they are very sensitive to cold. Muck or 
marsh earth seems the most congenial soil in 
which to grow the Salvias, and if this is supplied 
they will need little care beyond watering during 
the summer. 

Though the usual height to which the plant 
grows is only about two and a half feet, it can 
be had at a uniform height of five feet in a 
bed of marsh earth with a supply of water keep- 
ing it constantly moist. The plants will do 
well in the hottest situation if well supplied 
with water, and even better in partial shade— 
the foliage being a deeper green and the colour 
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of the blossoms richer and more velvety than 
when exposed to full sunlight. For years we 
have grown them around a twelve-foot bed of 
Ricinus and Cannas, and notice that the plants 
are always much finer on the north side. 

Try them as a border to a bed of Cannas or 
Ricinus, edging them with white Sweet Alyssum 
or dwarf Ageratum. They root readily in wet 
sand in a warm situation, and if a house plant is 
available it may be used for cuttings instead of 
sowing seed. 

Seed may be saved without injury to the 
plants as it ripens, and must be gathered before 
the flowers entirely fade. The corolla or lip 
of the flower falls out, leaving four white seeds 
an eighth of an inch long at the base of the 
calyx, which remains fresh until the seeds have 
ripened, when they may be shaken out. By 
going over the plants daily one soon saves 
a fine lot of seed, which may be depended upon 
to germinate. The Salvia seed germinates in 
about five days. But less vigorous seed will 
continue to appear for two or three weeks after 
sowing, and the soil should not be disturbed 
until all have had time to appear. They require 
considerable heat to germinate freely, and when 
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this is supplied will give very satisfactory re- 
turns. Bonfire and Clara Bedman are selected 
strains of S. splendens, which is the well-known 
scarlet-flowered kind. The white-flowered Sal- 
vias would be desirable if the blossoms were 
more closely massed on the spray; as it is they 
are too scattered to have any value. S. patens, 
however, when brought to perfection, is magni- 
ficent, the individual flowers being double the 
size of the scarlet and of the most wonderful 
shade of blue. It is seldom seen, but should 
have a place in every garden, as it is a colour 
rare among flowers, the nearest approach to it 
being the Monkshood. It is a tender perennial, 
but may be wintered in a warm, dry cellar, dying 
down to the ground usually, but starting up 
from the root in the spring. 


SWEET ALYSSUM, an annual with fragrant 
white flowers, is desirable for edging or for 
rockwork, and may either be sown in the open 
ground where it is to remain or in a seed bed and 
transplanted. 


SWEET-PEA. So much has been written 
on this subject that the culture of Sweet-peas 
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might, without much exaggeration, be called 
a cult; there is even an organized society de- 
voted to the interests of this charming garden 
flower, which is also most popular for the florist 
trade. Though with its head in the sun, the 
Sweet-pea loves to plunge its roots deep in the 
cool, moist earth, and the seed should be planted 
as early in the spring as the ground can be 
worked, or, better yet, in the fall. This late 
fall planting has much to recommend it, as there 
is more leisure and the work is apt to be better 
done than in the hurried days of spring when 
everything seems to call for immediate attention. 

The seed should be planted deep in two rows 
a foot apart, running, if possible, north and 
south, that the plants may receive the maximum 
amount of sunshine. Placed in this way, they 
receive both morning and afternoon sun. A 
strip of wire netting five feet high should be 
stretched between the rows and securely fas- 
tened to stout posts driven into the ground. 
Six-foot netting is even better than five, as the 
Sweet-pea loves to climb and blooms better if 
not thwarted. Dig on each side of the netting, 
as close as may be without breaking the space 
between, a trench a foot or eighteen inches 
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deep and as wide as is necessary to work con- 
veniently. Place in the bottom about six inches, 
when trodden down, of old, well-rotted cow 
manure, fill in about six inches of the removed 
soil, making it fine and mellow; sow the seed 
and cover with two or three inches of soil and 
press firmly down. [If planted in the fall, pro- 
tect with several inches of rough manure, re- 
moving it in the spring that the soil may get 
the benefit of the sun’s warmth. When the 
plants are two or three inches high, thin to six 
inches apart in the rows, and draw up part of the 
soil removed from the trench. Add more as 
the plants grow until it is all banked up against 
them, leaving a slight trench between the ridges 
and the surface of the ground. 

The wire should come close to the ground 
so that the plants may have support from the 
start. Do not water until necessary; then 
sufficient water should be poured into the 
trench to soak the ground thoroughly at the 
bottom of the roots, but do not turn it on the 
foliage or stems. Thorough and frequent cul- 
tivation should be given during the blooming 
season. Should it become necessary to shower 
the foliage during dusty weather it would better 
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be done early in the morning or sufficiently 
early in the evening to allow the foliage to dry 
before the chill of night. This guards against 
the blight and mildew so prevalent in Sweet-pea 
culture. 

When for any reason it is not convenient to 
cultivate frequently, a mulch of lawn clippings 
will keep the ground about the vines cool and 
moist. To insure freedom of bloom all faded 
flowers should be removed each day. If the 
flowers are cut as fast as they open the quality 
will be improved. Under no circumstances 
should seed be allowed to form, as the ripening 
of the seed is fatal to the flowers. 

There is such a bewildering variety of Sweet- 
peas that any suggestion of choice is impossible, 
but usually the special collections put up by 
seedsmen will prove more satisfactory than 
those of one’s own choosing, if one is unfamiliar 
with the names of the varieties. 


VERBENA. For carpeting beds, or for 
edging, where the plants may sprawl over the 
walk, Verbenas are most useful. In sowing 
the seed it is best to keep colours separate, as 
white, pink, scarlet, scarlet with white eye, 
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as they are so strongly individual that they do 
not intermingle well. 

They should be started early in flats or hotbed, 
soaking the seed in hot water for three or four 
hours before planting. It germinates very 
irregularly, often coming up after one has 
ceased to expect it. The soil should be kept 
moist so long as there is any chance of more 
plants appearing. Verbenas will thrive in any 
good soil, striking root wherever a point touches 
the ground. Cultivate, if in loam or stiff soil, as 
long as there is room to work between the 
plants, which should be set at least a foot apart. 
Verbenas do finely on the rockwork, seeming to 
enjoy the cool corners they find under the stones, 
and the finest I have ever grown have been in 
such a situation. 


VINCAS (Periwinkles) are an exceedingly 
beautiful and little-known tender perennial 
worthy of extensive cultivation, as easily grown 
as an Aster or Verbena and very effective in 
large beds. For the price of one greenhouse 
plant a dozen plants may be raised from seed. 
The foliage is deep green and glossy, and large 
single flowers of exquisite colour and texture— 
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pure ivory-white, white with a crimson eye, and 
rosy crimson—are borne at the end of every 
branch covering the plants, which grow from 
fifteen to eighteen inches high and nearly as 
broad. As a border for a Canna bed nothing 
could be better, and they make fine sym- 
metrical winter bloomers. No finer plants for 
house decoration could be desired. 

The seeds, which should be started early in 
hotbeds or flats, germinate in from ten to fifteen 
days, sometimes earlier. Set out plants, when 
all danger of frost is past, in muck, if possible, 
or in well-enriched loam, a foot or fifteen inches 
apart each way, cultivating once a week if in 
loam or stiff soil, but if in muck it will be neces- 
sary only to mulch. Water every day during the 
hot weather, and if kept from seeding they will 
bloom from June until cut down by frost. They 
do well in full sunshine or in shade, but must 
have a fair amount of moisture. If no seeds 
form, plants may be lifted in the fall and 
potted in large pots for winter blooming. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM. Small plants ob- 
tained from the florist in the spring will, with 
proper care, make fine blooming plants by fall. 
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Plant out, when all danger of frost is past, in a 
sunny bed composed of rather sandy loam and 
muck well manured and made deep and mellow. 
Set the plants from a foot to eighteen inches 
apart each way and cultivate at least once a 
week during the summer. They should never 
suffer for want of water, as if once allowed to 
dry out they never fully recover. 

When the plants are six or eight inches high, 
pinch back to four inches. Allow four branches 
to spring from this main stalk, removing all 
others. When these are four inches long pinch 
back again, allowing each of the four shoots to 
form three or four branches and nipping out 
all others as they appear. If a few very large 
flowers are desired, allow only the four branches 
to grow from the main stem, removing all other 
shoots. When the branches are six inches in 
length, pinch back for the last time not later 
than August Ist, after which they should be 
allowed to grow on undisturbed, removing all 
but the terminal buds if fine flowers are desired. 

Lift by September Ist, transfer to large pots 
or boxes, according to the size of plants. The 
soil should be given a good watering the day 
before lifting so that the earth may cling to the 
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roots and the plant be in the best condition 
for moving. Cut around the plant with the 
trowel, leaving a ball of earth as near as possible 
the size and shape of the pot it is to fll. Avoid 
disturbing the roots. 

Set in a cool, shady place for a few days and 
keep in a rather cool, dry atmosphere after 
removing to the house. Water freely and give 
liquid manure once a week. Do not shower 
the tops after buds appear, or keep where bulbs 
are growing in water, as moisture at this stage 
is apt to cause the buds to blast. Chrysan- 
themums are quite certain to be attacked at 
some stage of their growth with black aphis, or 
lice, which are troublesome to get rid of once 
they have gained a foothold. It will be wise, 
therefore, to keep the foliage constantly dusted 
with tobacco at all seasons of their growth, as 
in this form tobacco is most effective. Once 
the pest gets a start, fumigating with tobacco 
smoke will be necessary. Shut the plants in 
a close room or box and smoke thoroughly. 


CHAPTER VIII 
Tue Harpy Herspaceous GARDEN BorDER 


No one need be deterred from undertaking 
the making of an herbaceous border—one of 
the most delightful of all garden forms—through 
any feeling of unfitness for the task. A little 
reading and study and observation will give the 
necessary knowledge of the material available. 
And we all have some taste, which, thank 
Heaven! is quick to grow if we give it a chance 
and coddle it along a bit. Provide the path 
and two beds of rich earth and set about placing 
the plants. It will be impossible to produce 
an absolutely bad effect. It is neither necessary, 
nor, for that matter, altogether desirable that the 
thing should burst into full perfection at once. 
The greater satisfaction and fuller joy will be 
found in a gradual growth toward perfection 
which will come about through the changes 
one’s experience and observation will lead one 
to make. 

105 
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It matters little or not at all, said Anatole 
France, whither the way may lead so it be beau- 
tiful. Now there were many who construed 
this remark of M. France into a hard saying; 
and others who, though they had long covertly 
entertained the like opinion, yet thought that 
in giving utterance he had needlessly and fool- 
ishly spilled the beans, so to speak—had rashly 
thrown the fat into the fire. At any rate, there 
was a considerable flare-up. The Carlyles 
amongst us were not slow to point out that 
through following a path leading nowhere—or 
just anywhere, for that matter—we obviously 
could never count on arriving at a satisfactory 
journey’s end; the Herricks, however, of whom 
there are quite as many, went joyously about 
gathering rosebuds, as theretofore, and weaving 
them into chaplets of great beauty. 

In mentioning the incident now, there is no 
thought of taking sides in the controversy, but 
merely of pointing out what a surpassing garden- 
er “Le Maitre,’ as some of his compatriots 
affectionately call him, would have made. 
Here is one who would have the right poetic 
insight into the true purpose of a garden and a 
just notion of the place of dreams and leisure, of 
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idle sunny hours, lingering twilights, and soft 
moon births a proper garden should be. And 
of all the many forms a garden may take, is 
there any more nearly fulfilling the conditions 
of the great Frenchman’s pronouncement than 
the path lying between two flowering hardy 
borders—the double border of our text? 

There are, we are told, poems which appeal 
particularly to poets and novels appealing 
especially to novelists. However that may be, 
it is very sure that the double border is the true 
gardener’s garden. A landscape architect thinks 
largely in masses of form and colour. The 
individual plant and its idiosyncrasies, except 
as these affect its value in the mass, are of 
secondary importance to him. Not so with 
the real gardener. His interest is largely in 
the individual. Sometimes he can tell you to 
a day when such and such a plant was set, and 
on what date its first flower opened this season 
and last. He will tell you it bore a certain 
number of flower stalks and grew taller by half a 
foot last year. And it is in the double border 
that such things count, that this intimate in- 
terest finds its fullest satisfaction. 

In the more usual single border, designed to 
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be effective from a distance—the street perhaps, 
or a veranda, or the house windows—a certain 
unity and cohesion of design can be obtained 
only by limiting the number of plant forms and 
flower and foliage colours to be employed. In 
the double border, however, from the very 
nature of the case, as this strict unity of design 
will be less effective, so its principles need be 
less rigidly followed. Not that conscious design 
and careful grouping are uncalled for here, but 
the method has changed with the point of view. 
The whole must form a pleasing picture as seen 
from either end, but it is the smaller group of a 
few plants at a time that catch the eye, now on 
this side, now on that, as one goes down the 
central pathway, that have the greater im- 
portance. 

This inspection from near at hand calls at once 
for a larger variety of plant form and colour and 
texture of leafage, as well as subtler and possibly 
more startling combinations of flower colour than 
are permissible in the necessarily simpler single 
border; for here the eye is continually shifting 
from one group to another and looks for precisely 
the variety and stimulation this sort of planting 
will furnish. The difference in these two types of 
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planting, indeed, is very nearly the difference be- 
tween an impressionistic painting of, say, a 
heather-covered hillside or a grain field glowing 
with scarlet Poppies, and one of those dear old 
flower paintings, where the canvas seems filled 
with all the vivid forms and colours the gardens 
of the time could muster. 

But before going on to detailed consideration 
of the planting, it might be well to give some 
attention to the possibilities of the general 
layout of these double borders. The pathway 
or walk itself is the first necessity. This should 
be not less than three or much more than six 
feet wide. If it is over narrow, two people can- 
not walk abreast along it and so half the enjoy- 
ment is lost; if too wide, the pleasure of the closer 
inspection is sacrificed. Six feet is very nearly 
the ideal width, provided the walk can be pro- 
portionately long. A width of five or six feet 
will allow for two persons walking abreast and 
still give room for that occasional spilling out 
of bloom into the pathway which does so much 
to create the delightful atmosphere of informal- 
ity and abundance so peculiarly fitting to this 
form of garden. 

Preference is for bricks laid in sand, with 
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cinder and flagstones respectively, as second and 
third choices. The regularity of brick in a sim- 
ple bond pattern, or even in a more elaborate 
arrangement, enhances by contrast the informal- 
ity of the planting, while irregularly shaped 
flagstones are likely to detract for the op- 
posite reason and tend to confuse the whole 
design. 

There should be a definite edging of a row of 
bricks rising somewhat above the level of the 
pavement. This edging along a cinder path 
might be of some other material—as stones, tiles, 
or cement. The last-named material might 
indeed be used for the walk, with or without 
tiles in combination. A danger in using cement 
and tiles is of over-emphasizing the pavement 
at the expense of the planting. With a grass 
walk the necessary use of a lawn mower precludes 
the spilling out I have mentioned as a means 
of great charm; so in case grass must for any 
reason be used, perhaps it would best be bor- 
dered with some formal edging plant—Box, if 
possible. The effect obtained in this way, how- 
ever, can never equal that afforded by the brick 
pavement. 

As a general rule, the straight path is best 
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for this purpose. A curve, particularly a dis- 
appearing curve, has a tendency to arouse 
curiosity and hurry us on where there should 
be only the most leisurely advance. This 
brings us to the path’s ending, which is a matter 
of some importance, after all. There always 
will be people, indeed, who insist on finding a 
moral for every tale, which species of the genus 
homo firmly hold that every path must in the 
end definitely lead us somewhere worth while. 
If we grant—as we must—that there should 
at least be some feature that will in a slight 
measure centre the attention on the far end of 
the path, what shall that feature be? The 
most obvious thing, and perhaps for that very 
reason the best, is a gate in a garden wall. If 
we could all have garden walls! Failing that, 
a gate set in a green hedge, the higher the 
better, might answer. Or a sundial or a bird 
bath in a tiny circle of lawn most of us could 
have, in which such a path might end. A 
garden seat against a bank of evergreens might 
suggest an ultimate goal and be a grateful 
feature as well. 

When it comes time for planting the beds 
themselves, an almost bewildering range of 
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possibilities opens up. Ifthe beds can be eight 
or ten feet wide, shrubs and evergreens may be 
effectively used to give height and variety, and 
should be so selected and disposed as to lend 
interest at such times in the year as the herba- 
ceous plants are dormant. Such plantings might 
indeed be almost entirely of shrubs. Most of 
us, however, will prefer to keep the Lilacs, 
Mock-oranges, Forsythias, Flowering Cherries, 
Azaleas, etc., in rather limited quantities, unless 
the beds are unusually wide and they are really 
needed to give height and furnish background. 
But in the selection of herbaceous perennials 
and biennials every whim of sentiment and 
fancy may have the freest play. The charming 
groups possible are endless, and the only limits 
imposed arise from the state of knowledge and 
the artistic eye of the gardener—and the depth 
of his purse. The materials are at hand in every 
nurseryman’s offering. 

A practical list of the old favourites that all 
gardeners will wish approximately in their order 
of blooming wouid run something as follows: 
Snowdrops, Squills, Crocus, Arabis, English 
Daisies, Cottage Tulips, hardy Alyssum, Daf- 
fodils, dwarf Iris, Pansies, Lupins, Bleeding- 
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hearts, Primroses, Oriental Poppies, Lily-of- 
the-valley, Forget-me-nots, Moss-pinks, Sweet 
William, Siberian Iris, Fleur-de-lis, Peonies, 
Larkspurs, Foxgloves, Columbines, Scotch Pinks, 
Peach-bells, Gaillardias, Phloxes, Anchusas, 
Canterbury-bells, Evening Primroses, Lilies, 
Japanese Iris, Pyrethrums, Goatsbeard, Cardi- 
nal-flowers, Hollyhocks, Asters of many sorts, 
Chimney Bellflowers, Lychnis, Sunflowers, 
Monkshood, Windflowers, and Chrysanthe- 
mums. And any flower lover will be able to 
add to the list. 

Out of this wealth of material, each name in 
many cases standing for several varieties, differ- 
ing in colour of flower and sometimes in habit of 
growth as well, the possible combinations are 
endless. A few suggest themselves at once, as 
yellow Cottage Tulips and Forget-me-nots; or 
pink ones in a billow of white Arabis; golden 
Daffodils against the mahogany tones of young 
Peony growth; Columbines and Pansies; Orien- 
tal Poppies with white or pale yellow Iris; white 
Lupins with pink or blue Iris; Lilies with Lark- 
spur; dwarf Irises with Primroses, and so on. 
And there is no valid reason why certain hardy 
annuals shouldn’t be set in occasionally, particu- 
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larly in the beginning when the perennials have 
not reached their full development. Asters and 
Snapdragons would do yeoman service as tem- 
porary fillers-in. 

When it comes to the actual placing of the 
plants several general principles are to be kept 
in mind. A mere jumble or hodgepodge will 
never answer. There must be something like 
a proper respect for each plant’s needs, and 
the opportunity and encouragement given to 
develop its own peculiar individuality. In 
most cases the effect will be more satisfactory 
except perhaps where a single plant may be 
expected to develop into a fairly large specimen, 
like a Peony, or to have a particularly compelling 
personality of its own, like the Kniphofia or 
Tritoma—several, say three or five, of a sort 
are planted together in one colony. Of very 
dwarf species an even larger number in a group 
might be better. 

In general, colonies, if they are intended as 
themselves part of large groups containing other 
plants with different characteristics, should be 
of a single colour, or at least all flowers alike, 
whether the flowers show one colour or a com- 
bination of colours. Plants with unusually 
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striking foliage, either highly coloured or varie- 
gated, should be used with caution. Confusion 
arises from the plants being ill-assorted as to 
size, character, and colour; but it may be caused 
by over-crowding as well. _ 


CHAPTER IX 
Ir1sEs FROM Marcu To Mip-JuLy 


IF THERE were to be but one flower in the 
garden, that one would in all probability be an 
Iris! This enchanting family can be coaxed to 
make a first appearance about Snowdrop time, 
and from then on continue to flaunt erect torches 
of varying height and colour until struck down 
by the hot suns of mid-July. 

As immediately after flowering is the best 
occasion for dividing, planting, or transplanting, 
and as we are planning for an unbroken succes- 
sion of bloom through the weeks of spring and 
early summer, let us, for practical convenience, 
here consider the Iris in the order of their bloom- 
ing rather than according to any more technical 
classification. 


THE EARLIEST TO BLOOM 


The very first to bloom is the dwarf and elu- 
sive I. reticulata. It has bloomed at Snowdrop 
116 
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time in well-prepared soil, enriched with humus 
(never use organic manure), protected from the 
north winds, and covered to the depth of six 
inches with leaves through the winter. It is a 
tiny, dainty thing, deep blue-purple, in form 
somewhat like the Spanish Iris, but much 
smaller; and like most very early bloomers, 
short stemmed. If so desired, it may be 
moved when in flower, provided the plants are 
kept moist while out of the ground. 

Next in the procession are the pumila varieties 
which look quite like German Iris in miniature. 
First comes the deep purple, of which most 
gardens possess at least a few; then the much 
lovelier sky-blue caerulea, and the large-flowered 
white variety, Schneekuppe. The pumilas are 
quite hardy and prefer a sunny, dry portion 
of the garden for their home. Used as edging 
for the taller Iris, dwarf varieties look ‘‘out of 
drawing”’; when they are planted alone in flat 
drifts near rocks or borders the effect is so much 
happier. 

The Alpine and Crimean hybrids follow the 
pumilas closely; their flowers are both larger and 
longer-stemmed. Stewart is a delicate prim- 
rose; The Bride, of course, pure white; Fairy 
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combines pale and deep blue; and Gracilis is a 
sweet-scented beauty, silver-gray and lavender. 

The Intermediates, resulting from crosses be- 
tween the tall bearded (German) Iris and the 
various Crimean hybrids, bloom between the 
early dwarfs and the later Germans. They 
are large-flowered, sweet-scented mostly, of 
medium height, quite hardy, and thoroughly 
charming. Gerda (cream-yellow), Halfdan 
(creamy white), and Queen Flavia (primrose- 
yellow) are all lovely; Ingeborg, one of the in- 
troductions, is a beautiful, very large white 
flower. The Intermediates are vigorous, and 
like a sunny, well-drained position. 


DIFFICULT, BUT WORTH WHILE FOR EARLY BLOOM 


The Mourning Iris (I. susiana), though not 
easy to grow, is well worth the enthusiasm she 
demands and 1s the best-known member of the 
Oncocyclus group. Iris of this family have very 
distinctive flowers, only one to the stalk, and 
are curiously veined in sombre colours. For 
the Mourning Iris choose a well-protected spot, 
enrich the ground with bonemeal and a liberal 
supply of lime—either in the form of old mortar 
pounded up or lime which has been thoroughly 
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air-slaked. Tamp the finished bed as firmly as 
possible and have the surface raised for prompt 
and proper drainage. 

Plant the bulbs in autumn, just covering them 
with earth; cover well with leaves and a board 
or two and do not uncover in the spring until all 
possible danger of frost is over. After the all- 
too-short season of bloom, cover the bed with 
old glass sash or boards, as the roots must be 
kept perfectly dry during the resting period. 
Some persons lift the bulbs immediately after 
flowering, dry well, and pack away until fall. 
If planted to flower in front of the pale pink 
Darwin Tulip Margaret, or the deep mauve 
Breeder Chester Jay Hunt, the combination will 
be most satisfying, for I. susiana is of a shade 
known to users of dress materials as taupe, a 
brownish gray with a pink cast. The flower is 
very large, about twice that of the typical Ger- 
man Iris, and is borne on an eighteen-inch stem. 

I. verna (Apogon or Beardless group), a tiny, 
violet-coloured, fragrant native of Ohio, is a too 
little known early bloomer, flowering freely, 
spreading rapidly, and requiring half shade—a 
unique quality among Iris. 

Another dwarf beauty is I. cristata (Evansia 
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or Crested group), a native of our Central States, 
usually found creeping quite rampantly on 
damp gravel beside streams. The dainty ame- 
thyst-blue flowers carried on three-inch stems 
(or more correctly on three-inch perianth tubes) 
are charming in the rock garden. 


DIVERS DEPENDABLES OF THE TALL BEARDED 
GROUP 


Next to wave its many-coloured flags in this 
procession is the great group of Tall Bearded 
Iris, misnamed German since very few Iris are 
native to Germany, and those few are not the 
parents of the great group commonly known by 
that name. Among these, the first to bloom is 
the old reliable Purple King, which is none the 
less desirable because persistent and easy to 
please. The early grayish-white Florentina 
(formerly known as Silver King) makes an effec- 
tive companion planting. 

For convenience let us divide this group into 
its six sub-sections: 

(1) The pallida, the most beautiful of Bearded 
Iris, with handsome, long-stemmed, fragrant 
gray-blue to lavender flowers and wide glaucous 
foliage. Pallida dalmatica is to be found in 
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many gardens, but is often confused with the 
Florentine Flag (Orris-root Iris) which, however, 
is less sturdy, lacks dignity, and has not the 
same glaucous gray cast. The true dalmatica is 
fragrant and has beautiful clear pale blue- 
lavender standards with a distinct sparkle in 
full sunlight and slightly darker falls. Juniata 
shows close relationship to dalmatica, but is 
somewhat darker in tone and carries its flowers 
on longer stems. These two gray-blue laven- 
ders planted with the pale primrose-coloured 
I. flavescens delight the eye; particularly if some 
of the nameless hybrid Aquilegias combining 
these two shades be added. I. pallida dalmatica 
is also charming in combination with the pale 
pink Weigela. Of the pinkish lavenders or 
mauves in the pallidas there are four, making 
a graduated shading: first, the lovely Queen of 
May; then Her Majesty, slightly deeper; 
Trautlieb, a white ground delicately veined 
with mauve; and Mme. Pacquette, a deep rosy 
purple. Varieties mentioned here and in the 
subsequent sections are typical rather than 
selective; up-to-date introductions are, of course, 
to be found in the catalogues of the specialists. 
(2) The variegata is for those who fancy 
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brilliant yellows. Standards are invariably 
yellow, and falls veined with brownish red, 
giving at a distance a solid effect. Aurea is a 
vivid chrome of pure colour without veinings. 
Maori King is considered by many the most 
effective of the variegatas, having velvety 
brown-crimson falls and bright yellow standards, 
which are most striking in appearance. Iris 
King is a glorified form of Maori King, and 
Mme. Neubert is, perhaps, the best all-yellow 
Iris we have. 

(3) Flowers of the amoena type are charac- 
terized by white standards with falls of various 
colours. The falls of Mrs. H. Darwin have a 
network of fine lavender lines at the base, and I 
find it one of the most beautiful; Donna Maria 
is another lovely white tinged with lavender. 

(4) To the squalens belong all the Iris with 
ashen violet, almost transparent standards 
and bronze or coppery falls. In the garden 
they look rather like some coloured fabric which 
has been left too long in strong sunlight; but 
used indoors against neutral-tinted walls, they 
are beautiful. The pale green of a newly leaved 
Japanese Maple offers a fitting background, as 
does Philadelphus. 
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(5) The neglecta ranges through various 
shades of lavender and purple. Black Prince, a 
very dark velvety purple, has beauty but seems 
difficult to establish; Othello, a tall and lovely 
flower, is marked by blue-lavender standards 
and deep purple velvety falls. Indeed, in this 
section pretty blooms are legion! 

(6) In the plicata or aphylla sub-section the 
flowers have colour applied to their white petals 
as if embroidered with the ‘“‘long-and-short 
stitch.” Mme. Chereau is perhaps the best 
known and best loved of this lot, with her beau- 
tiful blue-lavender-stitched edges. 

All these Tall Bearded Iris are hardy, almost 
to the point of being “fool proof,” but they have 
a few distinct preferences. ‘They all like a well- 
drained, sunny home where the rhizomes can 
bake thoroughly after the blooming season. In 
planting, the rhizomes should be only just 
covered with earth. Unless very well-rotted 
manure can be had, bonemeal is the best 
fertilizer; in no case use fresh organic manure. 
Though Irises in general prefer to be left un- 
disturbed, they increase so rapidly that if, after 
a year or two, you wish to use your increase 
for new beds, do not hesitate to separate; and 
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the ideal time for this is just after flowering 
and on through August. 

Do not permit edging or carpeting plants to 
crowd into the Iris clumps, or bloom will be 
poor the following year. The leaves should 
not be touched until after they have turned 
brown in autumn; then cut them away, for if 
left, they retain moisture which tends to rot 
the roots and make a congenial resting place 
for slugs. 

Iris look happiest if planted in longish, 
natural appearing groups, with a delicate green 
or open background. By planting English Iris 
between the earlier-blooming ones, a nice suc- 
cession crop of flowers may be had from the 
same space. Gladiolus also makes a good 
“filler,” and in one garden Poet’s Narcissus 
gives early bloom between German Iris, the 
leaves of which soon cover the ripening Narcis- 
sus foliage. 

Before we pass on to the Apogons or Beard- 
less Iris, mention must be made of two other 
beautiful Pogoniris (Iris bearing a beard on 
the falls): Amas, the exquisite, tall, purple 
flower coming from the place of that name in 
Asia Minor, and the white albicans. 
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FOR SUMMER BLOOM 


It is upon the Beardless Iris (Apogon group) 
that we must rely to carry bloom on into the 
summer. ‘They have more grasslike foliage and 
a greater preference for moisture than the others. 
Our native blue Water Flag, I. versicolor, starts 
to bloom while the germanicas are at their 
height; it thrives in marshy places, and does 
not even object to wet feet over the winter—a 
rare quality among Iris. I. pseudacorus is an- 
other moisture lover, and has a white form which 
to many is much lovelier than the deep yellow 
type. 

The Siberian Iris, natives of Europe as well as 
Siberia by the way, are a joy which no garden 
can afford to miss. The pale blue George Wal- 
lace, is one of the most enchanting flowers and 
sibirica acuta, a dwarfer one, blue veined with 
white, is distinct and lovely. The orientalis 
forms, Blue King and Snow Queen, are truly 
royal in their beauty. The sibiricas and orien- 
talis have abundant and beautiful grasslike foli- 
age, and when well established are very generous 
with their flowers. Near a stream or pond they 
seem most at home, but care should be taken 
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that the crowns are above the waterline. They 
may be grown as well in a sunny border, but 
in that case need to be watered in dry weather. 

If someone could develop a Spanish Iris (I. 
xiphium) which had good, abundant foliage, he 
would indeed do the gardening world a service. 
In early spring, when the first green appears, 
the novice is sure that Onions were planted 
by mistake; but the flowers are so lovely 
and so useful for cutting that these orchid-like 
blossoms should not be condemned for their lack 
of foliage. They are of the easiest possible cul- 
ture. La Tendresse is a lovely deep cream; 
Louise, white with lilac shading; Flora, a beau- 
tiful white; and Thunderbolt, a most interesting 
bronzy-brown beauty. 

Among English Iris (I. xiphioides) the pure 
white, Mont Blanc, is a great favourite. The 
foliage of the English Iris, though somewhat 
better than the Spanish, also has a decidedly 
oniony look. Another quality they have in 
common is their lack of increase and their 
tendency to die out altogether after a few years. 
Iris monspur has similar, larger flowers, grows 
more strongly, and blooms about the same time. 

The stately I. ochroleuca (spuria) grows some 
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five feet high, has good foliage, and beautiful 
ivory-white flowers with an orange blotch at the 
base of the falls. It likes a moist but not wet 
situation as does the I. longipetala superba 
(spuria), with her exquisite porcelain-blue flow- 
ers the falls of which are exceptionally long 
and gold-touched at the base. These two Iris 
adapt themselves most beautifully to waterside 
planting, but, as with the Siberians, the crowns 
should be set above the water line. 

I. foetidissima, or Gladwyn’s Iris, has to its 
credit purple beardless flowers, bright scarlet 
seed-pods—most attractive in winter—and ever- 
green foliage; a by no means scant list of rec- 
ommendations. For situation it requires a dry 
sunny place; and it may well be planted near 
the house, since it is attractive in winter as well 
as summer. 

The Japanese Iris (I. Kaempferi) is a whole 
subject in itself. If only the names of varieties 
could be definitely settled and all growers com- 
pelled to use them! Under present conditions, 
it is best to buy a collection from some reliable 
grower, being sure that the plants are carefully 
labelled; or, better still, go to the gardens of 
some nursery and take your own notes of colours 
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and combinations. But in fact, very few of the 
Japanese Iris are anything but lovely. Iris 
tectorum, the Japanese Roof Iris, is delicate, 
hard to please, and does not seem to like us very 
well, but “if you don’t at first succeed, try, try, 
try again”’ to coax her to yield her heavenly 
blue flowers! Asa family they like considerable 
moisture at budding and flowering time, and 
will repay soakings with larger and finer- 
textured flowers. In some gardens in Japan a 
small stream is changed in its course to flood 
the Iris fields at budding and flowering time. 
If, however, they are allowed to stand in water 
through the winter, the result is invariably 
fatal. The roots increase in an open circle, 
and when this circle is completely filled, they 
may be separated, to give additional plants; 
if not, leave them undisturbed. The last of 
August, or early September, is the best time 
for planting or separating, and if it cannot be 
attended to at this time, should be left until 
spring, as the winter heaving of newly set 
plants is often disastrous. It is possible to 
grow the Japanese Iris without much moisture, 
if the ground be kept thoroughly cultivated and 
never allowed to bake into a solid crust. 
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WHERE AND HOW THEY LIKE TO GROW 


All the Bearded Iris (this includes the pumila, 
the intermediate, the germanica, etc.) like a 
sunny, well-drained situation. Prepare the 
ground by digging at least eighteen inches— 
and as much deeper as you are willing—add 
some air-slaked lime and either bonemeal or 
very well-rotted manure; never fresh manure, 
which is death-dealing to the rhizomes. The 
Pogoniris like some moisture during the growing 
and flowering season, but after that the plants 
rest and ripen, by sun baking, for the following 
year’s bloom. Water, other than what the 
heavens send, should be withheld during this 
time, unless there happens to be an unusually 
prolonged drought. Finely ground bonemeal 
stirred about the plants in the early spring 
means flowers of increased size. It is pleasant 
to feel that one’s plants are properly cared for; 
but for those who can give little time, it is re- 
assuring to remember that most of the Bearded 
Group will live through an astonishing amount 
of neglect, practically neutralizing themselves. 
The only thing really fatal to them is planting 
in a wet place. 
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The Apogon or Beardless Iris, to which be- 
long the Siberian, orientalis, versicolor, pseu- 
dacorus, and Japanese, do not like lime in the 
preparation of the bed; well-rotted cow manure, 
or bonemeal with the addition of some leaf 
mould are the best foods for this tribe. The 
Apogons require moisture, and unless planted 
near a stream or pond, need generous watering, 
especially at budding time; and the ground 
should be kept cultivated. As said before, 
unless the planting can be done during the sum- 
mer or early autumn, it had better be deferred 
until spring. 

Plant the bulbous Iris in autumn. The 
Spanish likes a warm, rich soil, but unfortu- 
nately disappears after a few years. The Eng- 
lish Iris can stand a somewhat colder, wetter 
soil than the Spanish and seems really happy 
almost anywhere. 


CHALLE R Xx 
Tue EFFULGENT PEONY 


THoucuH slowly at first, but recently with 
great and rapid strides, the Peony has won for 
itself a great place and a permanent one in the 
American flower garden. It possesses so many 
qualifications that are irresistible. To begin 
with, it grows almost everywhere, liking cold 
perhaps a little better than heat so that far up 
into the gardens of the cold North it flourishes 
and yields its wealth and bloom. 

In the second place, its blooms are lush, large, 
luxurious, outsizing the Rose and even the Chry- 
santhemum. And for the third point it is a 
plant that enjoys being left severely alone, once 
well started on its way. 

Planted properly, the plant increases in size 
year after year and under very ordinary care 
continues to yield more and more in the way of 
flowers as it ages. It will last a generation at 
least from one planting. Then, when it is too 
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big, the plant may be taken up and divided 
into many smaller ones so that new starts can 
be made. 

Bursting through the ground in the early days 
of spring with a boisterous robustness that is 
thrilling to the gardener and expresses the very 
joy of spring, its shoots may almost be seen to 
grow. Gradually the unfolding shoots, chang- 
ing from red-brown to green, take on their 
leafy characters. They have a mass of green 
foliage, in due season to be bedecked with those 
immense blooms of white or pink, down in deep- 
ening shades to rich, glowing crimson. Occa- 
sionally here and there tinges of yellow appear. 
And there are combinations of these colours, 
too. And there are single flowers and double 
flowers. The double flowers are most varied in 
form, about which let reference be made to the 
specialist’s literature that may be found in the 
Bulletins of the American Peony Society. 

The Peony, the Iris, and the Phlox make a 
dominating trinity for the flower garden from 
which blooms may be cut also for interior decora- 
tion. The Peony precedes the Rose and ushers 
in the summer season with a grandeur of floral 
wealth that justifies its popularity. 
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Now any one who wants them can have Pe- 
onies, for the Peony is not a flower for the spe- 
cialist cultivator alone. Peonies can be grown 
by any one. Given a good average garden soil, 
as the saying goes, a soil that will grow potatoes, 
or corn, or apples, you have a Peony soil. Of 
course, the plant likes feeding. It is an ex- 
hausting, ravenous plant, and indeed it may 
be overfed and thus prevented from flower- 
ing. Given the average good garden soil, its 
chief requirement is water, especially in May 
and June when the buds are forming. For 
the permanent food supply in the soil, bone- 
meal and wood ashes may be used; in the 
early spring, cow manure dug into the soil 
or between the plants but not over them. 
These things done, you can cut Peonies to a 
certainty. 

The Peonies sometimes do not bloom. Quite 
so! But what is the reason? Usually it is the 
rebellion against over-indulgence in luxuries and 
unnecessary coddling. They do not like a sour 
nor an acid soil. They do not like to be dried 
up at the roots. They do not like an entire ab- 
sence of soil fertility. They do not like to be 
unnecessarily disturbed by being dug over in the 
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spring. They do not like too deep planting. 
Pay particular attention to this. The crown of 
the Peony in planting may be put about two 
inches below the surface, not more. It is per- 
fectly hardy and endures temperatures far below 
those that will be met in the North. Planted in 
this way, so that the crown is practically barely 
covered, and other things being as described, 
the blooms will appear. 

You plant Peonies preferably in the late sum- 
mer or early fall. September is the ideal month, 
and it can be done earlier rather than later. 
Spring planting is successful if properly done, 
so that the plant is given a chance to continue 
and do its best. Failure to grow from spring 
planting may often be traced to dryness. The 
roots when received are dry. They are planted 
and remain dry and a late start is made in 
growth. ‘The Peony is one of the earliest plants 
to grow in the spring; therefore, if planting must 
be done in spring, soak the roots in water for 
two or three hours before planting. 

The first year after planting, when the young 
root growth may not have taken a good hold in 
the soil, it is well to mulch. The mulch is to 
prevent changes of temperature, not to keep 
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the plant warm, so it is put on after the first 
real frost. 

When you are planting be sure to make the 
hole big enough to receive the entire plant. 
This is a little detail, but important. 

Remember any plant’s substance is built up 
by the action of its foliage. That’s what the 
leaves are for. Therefore, don’t cut the foliage 
any more than is necessary, and leave the foliage 
on the tops until the last fall clearance of the 
garden. No harm in leaving the tops all the 
winter if it is convenient, but at all events leave 
them as long as possible. They will fall out- 
ward and make an automatic mulch just where 
the mulch is needed, around, not on, the crown. 

To get good Peonies give the plants the best 
chance to grow, that is, in the soil. Give them 
reasonable fertility and ample space and do not 
have them competing for food with roots of 
trees orshrubs. They are not great fighters and 
the other things usually win in the struggle. 
Though the Peonies may be fed under such con- 
dition they will not flourish, but the trees and 
shrubs will be improved accordingly. 

A word as to cutting the blooms. Go into 
the garden and cut the flowers before they are 
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fully expanded. Not only will the form be 
better, but the colour will develop more deli- 
cately when the flower opens in water and shade. 
Cut the expanding bud in the evening and put 
it in water overnight. It may take a few days 
to expand fully, but you get a larger, better, and 
more glorious Peony. 

As to varieties, there is room for individual 
fancy to roam afar. The connoisseur and fancier 
may pay a hundred dollars for a novelty. The 
ordinary flower gardener can have just as serv- 
iceable plants for a dollar or two. It is not 
entirely a question of quality that makes a plant 
valuable, but rarity and novelty. Some of the 
old ones have never been bettered for quality. 

Mr. Brand, who has himself given us many 
Peonies, has made a selection in these words 
which appeared in the Bulletin of the American 
Peony Society: 

In the first place, I am going to name eleven splendid 
whites, not one of which I should ever want to be without. 
’ They are Grandiflora Nivea Plena, Festiva Maxima, 
Duchesse de Nemours, Mme. de Verneville, Avalanche, 
James Kelway, Baroness Shroeder, Mons. Dupont, Mme. 
Emile Lemoine, Couronne d’Or, and Marie Lemoine. 

Grandiflora Nivea Plena is the earliest good white. It 


bears immense flowers of great beauty. Festiva Maxima 
is an old variety but it is still one of the most sought after. 


The best effects in the flower garden are usually attained by 
restrained use of a few kinds.  Plantain-lily with border of 
Japanese Spurge shown here. 
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of all Peonies. James Kelway is one of the best whites 
in existence. Mme. Emile Lemoine as a rule creates a 
sensation when exhibited among the finest Peonies. Marie 
Lemoine is a late variety. It produces very large, beauti- 
fully formed flowers. They are creamy white, showing 
gold stamens. It is the most sweetly scented of all Peonies. 
I consider it Calot’s masterpiece. 

In light pinks I want to suggest twelve varieties, not 
one of which I can bring myself to leave out. They are 
Albert Crousse, Asa Gray, Eugéne Verdier, Grandiflora, 
La Perle, Mlle. Calot, Mme. Emile Galle, Marguerite 
Gerard, Octavie Demay, Pierre Duchartre, and Venus. 

It is hard to say which of these grand pinks is the best. 
Probably everything considered, we must choose Grandi- 
flora, which I think one of the most beautiful of all Peonies. 
At the American Peony Society’s Cleveland Show I saw 
great tubs filled with superb blooms of Mme. Emile Galle, 
and I thought then, as I have often thought when studying 
this wonderful variety in the field, Can there be anything 
more beautiful in all the world than Mme. Emile Galle? 
It was at this same Cleveland show that I first recognized 
the true worth of La Perle. The wonderful blooms ex- 
hibited there were cut in the bud and displayed half open. 
They were more beautiful than any Rose I have ever seen. 

Among deep pinks also there are some twelve sorts that 
it would be hard to do without—Claire Dubois, Edulis 
Superba, Etta, Livingstone, Mlle. Leonie Calot, Mme. 
Geissler, Mme. Forel, Mons. Jules Elie, Modeste Guerin, 
Marie Crousse, Reine Hortense, and Triomphe de I’Exposi- 
tion de Lille. 

Claire Dubois is probably the finest cut flower in deep 
pink. No garden is complete without Edulis Superba, it 
is so early and so good. Mlle. Leonie Calot is really one 
of the most beautiful of all Peonies. It is a trifle small but 
its shape and colouring are superb. Marie Crousse, a 
very clean-cut, bright, deep pink flower, I consider Crousse’s 
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best flower. Mons. Jules Elie is probably loved by more 
people than any other Peony. The flower is an immense 
glistening pink bomb. Reine Hortense, an old flower, would 
create a sensation in the Peony world if it were a new in- 
troduction. It is one of Calot’s two or three best flowers. 

Desirable good reds are harder to pick out among the 
lower-priced varieties than whites and pinks. To get 
really good reds one is almost compelled to go into the 
newer and higher-priced sorts, such as Karl Rosenfield, 
Longfellow, Charles McKellip, Lora Dexheimer, Mary 
Brand, Ben Franklin, and Richard Carvel. Still, there 
are a few pretty good low-priced sorts to choose from even 
in reds. Adolphe Rousseau, Eugéne Bigot, Felix Crousse, 
Pierre Dessert, Purpurea Superba, Rachel, and Richard- 
son’s Rubra Superba are all fairly good reds. 

Purpurea Superba is probably the least desirable of the 
list, but after an acquaintance of more than thirty years 
I still wish to retain it. It is one of the tallest Peonies, 
the form of the flower is fine, and its colour is a pleasing 
shade of red. Adolphe Rousseau is an early very dark red. 
Few reds have its depth of colour. Felix Crousse is one 
of our greatest show flowers. Very seldom does one see a 
better vase of reds in a showroom. Eugéne Bigot is an 
unusually bright red. It is very late. Rubra Superba, 
although slow to come into bloom, is still our best late red. 
One must wait for four- to five-year plants in order to get it 
in perfection, but then it is remarkably good. Pierre 
Dessert and Rachel are good, differing a little in shade and 
type from the others. 

Of course, when one has become fairly well acquainted 
with any kind of flower, he will have developed personal 
preferences in regard to colour, type, etc., that will largely 
guide his choice in adding to his collection. But I believe 
that these flowers that I have known through many years 
and that still give me much pleasure will furnish a safe list 
for the amateur to use in making his selection of Peonies. 


CHAPTER XI 
THe Joy oF THE PERENNIAL LARKSPUR 


Tue Delphinium (Larkspur) has of late years 
come to be one of the most popular of all peren- 
nials for the hardy garden. ‘The reasons for this 
well-deserved favour are not far to seek. In- 
deed, a chronicle of the qualities that endear it 
to so many garden-lovers reads much as if one 
had undertaken to describe an imaginary model 
of perfection, a visionary inhabitant of a dream 
garden in some fair Utopia; the truth, of course, 
being that the Delphinium has nearly all the 
excellencies with a minimum of the deficiencies 
that a thoroughly dependable herbaceous per- 
ennial should possess. 

In the first place, it is unusually hardy; and 
it likes a soil having some lime in it. Winter- 
killing is not likely to happen to a plant that 
went into winter in anything like a satisfactory 
condition. If it fails to survive, the failure can 
usually be traced to neglect or ill-management 
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on the gardener’s part, such as very late and 
careless planting, improper winter protection— 
too much rather than too little being more likely 
to prove fatal—or being in a low position where 
standing water collects during the winter thaws 
and spring floodings. 

The habit and general character of growth 
leave little to be desired. “The abundant foliage 
is fresh and clean in texture and beautiful in 
form and colour. When in early summer, just 
as the tall flower stalks are about to shoot up- 
ward and each plant is a beautiful rounded mass 
of green, three or four feet high and nearly as 
broad, it is easy to appreciate the fancied re- 
semblance to the Acanthus, which has often 
caused the term “‘classic’”’ to be applied to its 
appearance. Very few plants are equally effec- 
tive in this pre-flowering stage. 

And what a magnificent show a well-grown 
Delphinium presents when in full bloom, with 
from one to three dozen towering flower stalks 
in some cases nearly nine feet tall! 

Its one great lack is odour—for the Del- 
phinium, though much sought after by bumble- 
bees and fairly haunted by humming birds in 
their searching for the smaller honey-seeking 
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insects, is almost odourless. This lack, if one 
remembers the less glorified form of the flower 
of not so long ago, possibly explains why it was 
less often found in many an old-time garden. 
Indeed, we are likely to look upon the Delphin- 
ium as quite a newcomer among us, and, in a 
sense, this is so because the modern multiple 
types and forms are of comparatively recent 
development. This comparatively recent in- 
terest in producing new forms and extending the 
colour range by careful selecting and hybridizing 
was apparently aroused among English flori- 
culturists first and later spread to other coun- 
tries. Here in America, where the Delphinium 
finds, on the whole, a climate well suited to it, 
much of the later work is being done. 

The exact parentage of the modern hybrids 
is not altogether certain. Forty-odd species of 
Delphinium including both annual and perennial 
sorts are known to botanists. ‘Their lists are 
likely not complete. Within the last few years 
a sweet-scented, white-flowered sort was an- 
nounced as having been found in the highlands 
of East Africa. Siberia, also, and other parts 
of Asia have contributed largely to the list of 
species. Parkinson recognized the Annual or 
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Rocket Delphinium as native to England. 
America has a goodly number of native species 
in the perennial class. There is a government 
bulletin on the ‘‘ Poison Weed”’ of the Western 
cattle ranges, which is the name locally applied 
to several native Delphiniums. There the 
early green growth of the plant often causes 
serious loss through the poisonous effect on 
cattle eating it. However, as an animal must 
consume an amount equal to three per cent. 
of its own weight before being affected, this un- 
pleasant characteristic of the plant need cause 
the average gardener little concern. 

D. Barbeyi, a tall species found in Colorado, 
has violet-blue flowers. D. cucullatum, com- 
mon in Montana, is of lower growth and bears 
a gray-blue blossom. D. Menziesii, found 
throughout many of the Rocky Mountain states, 
bears a violet-blue flower, and, judged from 
photographs, rather closely resembles the so- 
called Chinese Delphiniums of our gardens. 
D. bicolor, called the most beautiful American 
species, is found in the states north of Colorado. 
In the plains east of the Rockies grows a white- 
flowered sort, D. priscens. In D. nudicaule 
California gives us a dwarf species with a scarlet 
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bloom. D. tricorne, a dwarf variety with a 
bright blue flower, grows wild in some of the 
Eastern states. In Pennsylvania and the states 
to the west and south we find D. elatum or 
exaltatum, a tall species bearing flowers of a 
purplish-blue colour. 

The beautiful hybrids of our modern gardens 
are probably mainly derived from crosses be- 
tween this last-named sort which may very 
likely be one of those referred to by Parkinson, 
and D. grandiflorum from Siberia. How rich 
the inheritance of this modern hybrid is may 
be guessed from the remarkable variations in 
leaf form that will appear in a bed of seedlings 
and the ever-changing form and colour combi- 
nations of the flowers. 

Within reasonable limits, the size of flower, 
as of leaf and stalk, and the plant as a whole, 
depends somewhat upon soil conditions, the 
amount and quality of fertilizer used, and the 
thoroughness of cultivation. 

And now a word concerning the propagation 
and culture of these beautiful flowering plants. 
They may be started from seed, cuttings, or di- 
visions. The best available strain of seed 
should be obtained, from a specialist if possible, 
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and a large number of plants carried over into 
blooming time, which is the second season, 
that the best may be selected for permanent 
planting. The Chinese Delphinium, so far as 
I know, is the only species in the perennial class 
that can be grown to flower the first season. 

In many ways spring is better than summer 
for sowing perennials, as the seedlings of hot- 
weather sowings need more care. Autumn 
seems the most satisfactory time for making 
divisions. 

Cuttings are readily and easily rooted. For 
these, the new shoots which follow the main 
crop of bloom are taken. A very simple meth- 
od and one usually successful is to insert the 
stump of the cutting in the soil of a moist, some- 
what shaded part of the garden and place over 
it an inverted glass fruit jar. The jar is left 
undisturbed until the following spring. Upon 
its removal one usually finds a sturdy, well- 
rooted plant where the cutting was inserted 
the previous September. 

If the plants are set in good garden soil, a 
top dressing of stable manure applied about 
them in the fall and forked in the following 
spring will furnish sufficient nourishment. In 
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some gardens Delphiniums are always staked. 
With certain individuals this is quite neces- 
sary. 

Against the blight, which is much more likely 
to attack the older plants, such preventive 
sprays as lime-sulphur should be used. 

The most common mistake in growing Del- 
phiniums lies in the failure to give the plants 
sufficient room. A full-grown Delphinium is a 
large plant and can easily occupy a space from 
three to four feet across. Other later-blooming 
plants, as Hardy Asters, may be planted near 
enough partly to fill this space when the Del- 
phinium is cut back after blooming. 

To the gardener interested in beautiful group- 
ing and colour arrangement in respect to his 
growing plants the Delphinium seems abso- 
lutely indispensable. There is nothing quite to 
fill its place. The most exquisite arrangements 
yet worked out in this connection are probably 
those where Delphinium is used in conjunction 
with early white Phlox and Madonna Lilies. 
This combination, however, is becoming so 
usual that the time seems ripe for some daring 
spirit to try something else. Gaillardias, Peach- 
bells, pink, white, and yellow Climbing Roses, 
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and the old Tawny-lily are a few of the things 
usually in bloom at the same time. These 
would seem to offer unrevealed possibilities 
for new and different and perhaps quite as ef- 
fective groupings. 


CHAPTER XII 
A Season’s Work Amonc GLADIOLUS 


ALMOST everyone who writes “cultural direc- 
tions”’ for the Gladiolus begins with the state- 
ment that these bulbs are as easy to grow as 
potatoes and should be treated in much the 
same manner. It is hardly possible to im- 
prove on that; so if you know how the farmer 
handles his crop, follow the same method and 
you will not go far astray. With whatever 
method you may begin you are likely to make 
some changes after a trial, for the different sorts 
of soil have their peculiarities, and a few vari- 
eties of the bulb require special treatment. And 
these things are best (perhaps only) learned 
by experience. 

Besides the men whom the farmers have 
taught there are others—numerous flower lovers 
and gardeners—who have no knowledge of 
either bulb growing or potato growing, and such 
folk want to know where to plant these bulbs, 
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and when, and will require to be told the details 
of planting and of harvesting as well as how to 
care for the bulbs during the winter. 

It is quite a problem in the little garden to 
decide just where to put the Gladiolus, for one 
is haunted by the tradition that these plants 
must have the full sunshine for the entire day, 
and there is not always within the garden limits 
a spot that will insure quite that. Now while 
it is true that to produce blossoms of the very 
best possible quality—‘‘exhibition blossoms”’ 
so-called—it is almost necessary to have the 
entire day’s sunshine, yet you can make up to 
a very large degree for any lack of sun by en- 
riching the soil heavily with fertilizer and keep- 
ing the plants well supplied with moisture. 
Then even if you cannot give them clear sun- 
shine for more than half a day, the result will 
make your labour in growing them quite worth 
while. 

If the garden plot is large enough to provide 
space for a perennial bed or border, that is the 
best place for the Gladiolus. Wherever you 
may decide to place the bulbs, arrange them in 
groups rather than in rows. ‘They are awkward 
and gawky in appearance when paraded alone 
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or in single file and appear much better when 
massed. 

You will find it most satisfactory to decide 
that the Gladiolus in the garden are not to be 
cut—that they are for garden decoration only. 
If you must have some for the decoration of the 
house, plant those to be used for this purpose 
in the vegetable garden in rows between the 
carrots and such. 

The groups in the garden had better be com- 
posed of one variety only, getting the desired con- 
trasts and the harmonious effects with the help of 
other genera growing near by and with ground- 
covering plants and supporting shrubbery. 

A good way to get these groups into the 
ground is to dig a trench of the required size, al- 
lowing about four inches for each bulb—four 
inches from the centre of one bulb to the centre 
of its neighbour—which will be ample space 
if the ground is made rich with fertilizer. This 
trench may be oval in shape or of irregular 
outline, the latter being preferable for the larger 
beds. Take out all the soil to the depth of six 
inches or more, and loosen the soil beneath for 
about the same depth. Spread the fertilizer 
on the surface about a quarter of an inch deep 
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or less, according to the quality of the soil, and 
stir it in. 

For fertilizer pulverized sheep manure is the 
best for garden use, though any commercial 
fertilizer that is suitable for potatoes is about 
as good. The sheep manure is effective and 
easy and pleasant to handle. (For top dressing 
while the plants are growing a mixture of hard- 
wood ashes and ground bone is satisfactory. 
This should be applied three or four times during 
the season.) 

When the trench is prepared, place the larger 
bulbs carefully top side up and cover them with 
two or three inches of soil; then add a thin 
layer of fertilizer and on that spread the re- 
mainder of the soil. Treat in similar fashion 
the bulbs that are put in the vegetable garden 
for cut flowers, laying them zigzag in the trench, 
about four to the foot. If you want to grow 
the smaller sizes, put these in the vegetable 
garden also, making the trench for them about 
four inches deep and sowing them thickly— 
twelve or more to the foot. A shallow trench 
will best suit the bulblets. Sow them as you 
sow peas only thicker, as it has been proved by 
experiment that the thicker these small Gladi- 
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olus bulbs are planted the larger will be the 
percentage of germination. 

In past years the germination of the bulblets 
has been very uncertain. Of the large plantings 
the percentage has not been more than seventy 
to eighty as a rule, and in some varieties it has 
been even less. The idea prevailed among the 
growers that the germination would be in- 
creased if the shells of the bulblets were mois- 
tened, so they were stored in winter in moist 
sand and at planting time were soaked in water 
for a day or more. Recently, however, it has 
been proved that when the shells are wet they 
are tougher than when dry; that the dry shells 
are quite brittle and more readily yield to the 
pressure of the embryo plant. So to-day the 
best informed growers store their bulblets in a 
dry room and before planting lay them in the 
sun for a couple of days. 

Sometimes, to make more certain the ger- 
mination of rare and valuable varieties, the 
shells of the bulblets are peeled off, but when this 
is done great care has to be taken that the bulb- 
lets do not become dry. A good plan is to 
put them at once, as soon as the shell is re- 
moved, into a pot filled with prepared soil. 
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The pot can be set in the sun during the day 
and at night removed from any dangerous draft. 
Such work can be done early in the spring, be- 
fore the ground outside is in fit condition for 
planting and this will give the plants a longer 
period in which to grow. 

The bulblets of a few varieties will not ger- 
minate till the second year and these can be 
left in the ground all winter if covered by a 
mulch of leaves. 

Gladiolus seeds may be grown in much the 
same way as any other garden seeds; but the 
ground must be kept moist to secure the best 
results. The top soil may be kept moist by cov- 
ering it with bagging or any coarse cloth. (A 
black muck makes a good seed bed for Gladi- 
olus.) 

The best time to plant? That is a problem 
which arises in every section of the country 
each season, but a good general rule to follow 
is to wait until the ground is dry enough to 
handle readily and warm enough to prevent the 
bulbs from being chilled. There is nothing 
gained by putting them into the ground any 
earlier, for the chilled bulbs will be passed by 
those which are put in the ground two or three 
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weeks later. The latter will bloom earlier and 
will produce better bulbs. Occasionally, for ex- 
ample, one may, even in Massachusetts, plant 
as early as April 15th, and at other times in 
the same place the grower has been obliged to 
wait until the middle of May. 

During the summer the beds should be kept 
free from weeds and the plants given plenty of 
moisture, the ground about them being well 
soaked at least once a week and sufficient water 
applied to make sure that it reaches the feeding 
roots, which are underneath the bulbs. Sprinkling 
is of no service; indeed, it is rather injurious, 
as it helps to form a cake on the soil. Whena 
cake does form, which may occur after a rain 
or after watering, it should be broken up by a 
rake, and at all times the soil around the plants 
should be kept loose. 

It is an advantage to let the large bulbs re- 
main in the ground until the leaves are brown 
for at least half of their length. The bulbs 
will continue to grow as long as the leaves con- 
tinue green; but do not wait until the entire leaf 
has turned brown, for then it will be too brittle 
to handle, breaking away when you attempt to 
pull up the bulbs. 
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For digging use a common spade or a spading 
fork—the latter being the better of the two. 
Insert the fork into the ground a few inches 
from the leaves and force it obliquely under the 
bulbs; press down the handle and raise the bulbs 
toward the surface; grasp the leaves with the 
left hand and pull the bulbs from the ground; 
hold them over a sieve and cut off the tops close 
to the bulbs—within about half aninch. Shake 
out the soil that has adhered to the bulbs and 
dump them into a box or tray. This tray 
should have a solid bottom to prevent the bulb- 
lets from being lost; the ordinary nursery “flat” 
makes a good tray for that purpose. 

Use the same method when digging the smaller 
sized bulbs, which can be detached from their 
leaves in bunches by a twist of the wrist. 

After digging the bulbs allow them to lie in 
the sun for sufficient time to dry off the outside 
moisture and to dry any soil that may still ad- 
here to them; then put under cover but where 
they will get enough heat to dry them more 
thoroughly—to ‘‘cure’’ them, as it is called. 
If convenient, it is a good plan to lay them in 
the sunshine for a week or two before placing 
them in their final storeroom. 
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An underground cellar that during the winter 
will be cool, though frost proof, and free from 
excessive moisture is the best place for the stor- 
age of Gladiolus bulbs. Too dry an air causes 
the outside layers of the bulbs to become hard 
and stiff; yet if there is too much moisture there 
will be danger of mould and rot. Such hu- 
midity as is usually found in a cellar where 
vegetables can be kept with safety will suit the 
bulbs. A good average temperature for the 
bulbs during these months is around 40 to 45 
degrees. 

A convenient sized tray for storing is two feet 
square and four inches deep. It should have 
an open bottom to permit ventilation. Laths 
laid a quarter of an inch apart make a good 
bottom, though a better plan is to cover the 
entire bottom with wire netting. The trays 
may be placed in racks furnished with cleats on 
which the trays will readily slide in and out, but 
there must be sufficient space between each tray 
to admit of a free circulation of air. Small 
quantities of bulbs may be put into bags of 
coarse cloth or of heavy paper, and hung to the 
beams. 

At any time after they are dried the bulbs 
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ce 


may be “‘cleaned”—that is, they may be de- 
tached from the roots and from the old bulbs 
and the bulblets. They can be cleaned while 
the moisture from the soil is still on them, but 
the labour is then much greater, as the adhering 
roots are tough when they are wet, and become 
brittle when dried. 

During the winter examine the bulbs sys- 
tematically and frequently for signs of mildew, 
and if this is found, the trays of the attacked 
bulbs must be placed in the sun for a few hours, 
until they are thoroughly dried. Also watch 
the temperature and see that it does not drop 
much below 40, though if it should by accident 
slip to 30 some cold night do rot give up in 
despair, for under good storage conditions a 
single unusual drop can be endured. 


CHAPTER XIII 
Tue Burtss Tuat BLoom IN THE SPRING 


THE ease with which the hardy spring- 
flowering bulbs may be grown; their wonderful 
adaptation to diverse conditions; the fact that 
they bloom at a season when the passing of 
winter makes their gay colours irresistibly at- 
tractive; all these things justify the enthu- 
siasm felt each fall as bulb-planting time comes 
round. ‘There is, indeed, no other class of 
plants that will produce such results with so 
little labour and so little knowledge of plant 
culture. 

While it is to the Hyacinths, Tulips, and 
Daffodils that we must look for the most gor- 
geous part of the spring display, there is yet a 
modest charm about the Crocus and Snowdrop, 
during the earliest days of spring, which always 
appeals to the flower-lover. Massed in solid 
beds that have been occupied with annuals 
during the summer, or are so destined for an- 
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other year; in borders in conjunction with hardy 
perennials; in the rockery; in sheltered nooks 
among shrubbery; or in broad irregular patches 
on the edges of the woodland, bulbs will afford 
a profusion of bloom until well into June; and, 
by adding suitable Lilies, the display may be 
carried through the summer until it is time for 
the succession to be taken up by the tender 
flower-roots and other later flowering things. 


TO MAKE A BULB BED 


It is worth while to make the bed fit to 
receive the bulbs. Throw up the soil and let 
it remain exposed to air and sunshine until it 
will crumble readily under the hoe or rake. 
Work it over until it is as fine and mellow as it 
can possibly be made. Do not be satisfied until 
every hard lump is broken up. Then, and not 
till then, add liberally well-decayed manure such 
as 1s had from an old hotbed or mushroom bed 
and thoroughly mix it with the soil. Use one 
part manure to three parts soil. If there is 
any doubt at all as to the manure being well 
decayed it is better to omit it altogether and 
use bonemeal instead. Fresh manure coming 
in contact with bulbs is positively injurious 
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tothem. Yet it must be remembered that they 
desire nutritious soil. After preparing as de- 
scribed, level off the surface and leave the bed 
to settle for a few days before planting. 


WHAT THEY REALLY LIKE BEST 
All bulbs like a mellow, rich, and well-drained 


soil. They will not flourish in wet heavy soils 
where a great deal of moisture is likely to be 
about their roots. Many Lilies are adapted for, 
and so do best in, damp low-lying places on the 
edge of woodland and among shrubbery; but 
even with them ample drainage is essential to 
their welfare. ‘Therefore choose a naturally 
well-drained place for bulbs, or set about pro- 
viding a means of escape for surplus water 
by excavating the ground to the depth of 
eighteen inches at least (two feet is better) 
and filling in the bottom with a six-inch or 
more layer of broken bricks, stones, old cans, 
in fact, anything that will not decay readily 
and allow the soil above to settle back to 
its former hardness and thus become as im- 
permeable to water as it was before anything 
was donetoit. Failure is a foregone conclusion 
if the bulbs have to stand with their roots in 
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cold wet mud at a time when active, healthy 
growth ought to be taking place. 

Really it is impossible to give too much at- 
tention to this part of the soil preparation, the 
result of neglect is seen in failure of the bulbs 
to bloom and their entire disappearance in a 
year or two. 


THE IDEAL PLANTING TIME 


During all October and early November is the 
best season for planting bulbs in the open ground. 
An impression that all that is really necessary 
is to get the bulbs into the ground before cold 
weather comes often leads to delaying planting 
to a later time. But just think that before 
blossoms can be produced the bulbs must make 
roots—but not top growth—for the support of 
the new growth inthe spring. This they can do 
if planted early, and in the spring be able to 
do the work expected of them. Late-planted 
bulbs do not have time to form these roots 
before the freezing weather puts them to rest, 
with the consequence that they have a double 
duty to perform in the spring; and failure to 
give good results is the natural result of requir- 
ingtoomuch. Tulips may profitably be planted 
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later than any of the bulbs. See that the bulbs 
are planted as soon as possible after the soil has 
been prepared for them. 


THE REQUIRED DEPTH AND DISTANCES 


A safe general rule when planting bulbs is to 
cover them one and one half times their own 
depth. Ordinary sized bulbs, like the Tulip and 
Hyacinth, should be planted from four to five 
inches deep; smaller ones, like Crocus and Snow- 
drop, about two inches deep; and large bulbs 
of Narcissus six inches. Lilies require deep 
planting, as many of them emit roots from the 
stems, which eventually anchor and support 
the plants; hence from eight to ten inches below 
the ground surface is not too much. 

When the planting is shallow the action of 
frost is sure to “heave” some of the bulbs, break- 
ing many of the roots, and may bring about such 
a disturbance as will seriously and permanently 
injure them. Covering with litter in November 
will of course do much to prevent injury of 
this kind, but it does not justify shallow planting. 
Too early covering during a mild fall is likely 
to excite top growth into action only to be 
damaged later by hard frosts. 
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Nor is it enough, after going to great pains to 
prepare the soil for the bulbs, to take a trowel 
or dibble and simply make a hole and push in 
the bulb, cover it up, and expect a dainty spike 
of bloom. For small bulbs, this practice may 
be all very well, as they can readily be pushed 
into contact with the soil when planting, but in 
the case of Tulips, Hyacinths, Narcissus, etc., 
it not infrequently happens that an air space is 
left between the bottom of the hole and the 
base of the bulb—and the bulb is “‘hung.” 

In a square or an oblong bed begin at one end 
making a trench the requisite depth for the 
particular kind of bulb to be planted. Into this 
place the bulbs at proper intervals, i.e., four 
inches for Tulips, six for Hyacinths and Daf- 
fodils, and six to twelve inches for mammoth 
Narcissus. When that row is completed start 
another trench six inches from the first, using 
the soil from the second trench to fill up the 
first and so on until the whole bed is planted, 
the last trench being filled in by raking the 
bed over level. In a round bed it is good 
practice to start in the centre and work in the 
same manner, in circles, or if preferred, in 
straight lines across the bed. 
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The centre of a round bed may be a little 
higher than at the sides, yet the slope should 
not be sufficient to carry water to the outside 
of the bed. In heavy soils a layer of sand placed 
in the trench and the bulbs planted on it is 
of considerable benefit, providing drainage from 


the base of the bulbs. 


THE MORE POPULAR BULB FAMILIES 


Plant Crocuses in great irregular patches, in 
separate colours, starting with, say, purple, 
softening to lavender through the striped ones 
to pure whites, and on to the burning yellows. 
They grow and increase wonderfully in grassy 
places, and nowhere show to better advantage, 
but the planting should be free and natural. 
A good way to secure this effect is to take the 
bulbs in a basket, and walking over the ground 
to be planted throw them in broad sweeps and 
plant them where they fall. 

Ribbons of Crocuses running through the 
garden borders are often effective. They should 
be planted close to the edge, and they will be 
free from disturbance if Sedum album is planted 
over them. This close, creeping little succulent 
prevents corms (bulbs) from being heaved out 
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by the frost in winter, protects them from mud 
splashes in spring, and in summer spreads a 
flowery covering over the space they occupied. 

They may also be used to advantage under 
large trees, in conjunction with Myrtle, the 
latter hiding the dying foliage of the corms as 
they pass out of bloom. 

Hyacinths have long been used for planting in 
masses in geometrical beds, and so successfully 
do they fill the role of bedders that they are 
seldom seen in any other position. Neverthe- 
less, they are perfectly at home and look the 
part when planted in irregular drifts along the 
edge of shrubbery or in the hardy border in 
conjunction with such other spring-flowering 
plants as Forget-me-not, English Daisies, Pan- 
sies, Wallflowers, Arabis, Aubretia, etc. Even 
the geometrical bedding out of Hyacinths may 
be made much less stiff and formal if the bulbs 
be placed nine inches apart and the space be- 
tween filled with spring-flowering plants that 
bloom at the same time. A bed of pink Hya- 
cinths and blue Forget-me-nots has something 
more than the commonplace about it. Or 
dark blue Hyacinths and pink English Daisies, 
white Hyaeinths with Forget-me-nots, light blue 
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with golden Alyssum, yellow Hyacinths with 
purple Pansies, are particularly happy combina- 
tions. 

Nothing can equal in brilliancy or richness of 
colour a bed or border planted with a mass of 
gorgeous Tulips, showing their full beauty dur- 
ing April, and onward into June. It is one of 
the most striking in the whole host of garden 
attractions. The single Early Tulips have a 
charm all their own, which is accentuated when 
they are used to outline the quaint patterns of 
beds and borders or to fll with colour the 
squares, circles, and crescents cut in green turf, 
if such be the style of bedding fancied. 

Variety may be added by including some of 
the double early-flowering varieties in the more 
exposed parts of the garden, for which the later 
flowering and taller varieties are unsuitable. 

The aristocrats of the Tulip family, however, 
are the May-flowering kinds which include the 
Darwins, Breeders, and Cottage types. There 
is considerable difference in the general appear- 
ance and habit of these groups. The Darwins 
are distinguished for the beautiful blendings 
of several nearly related colour tones, rose 
lilac, lavender, heliotrope, gray-violet, and scar- 
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let being most predominant. Yellow is entirely 
absent from the Darwins. The stems are tall 
and strong and the flowers cup-shaped or 
globular and of fine substance. 

To describe the Breeders is almost impossible. 
They must be seen to be appreciated; but briefly 
they are self-coloured, often shaded. In height 
and size they frequently surpass the Darwins, 
which, in fact, are a strain of breeders without 
any yellow. 

The self-coloured flowers are generally dull- 
toned or bronze-shaded, and many of them are 
deliciously scented. Colours without a coun- 
terpart in any other class of Tulips are to be 
found among them, as well as combinations of 
colour scarcely to be imagined by those who do 
not know the possibilities of the Breeders. 

Their quiet tones, in contrast with the live- 
lier colour of the Darwin and Cottage types, 
give a feeling of rest and repose to those who are 
sensitive to colour in the garden atmosphere. 
Breeders eventually “break” into fancifully 
coloured flowers more or less striped or splashed. 

The flowers of the Cottage section are long and 
slender, the segments narrow, often pointed, and 
reflexed. Stems are long, slender, and willowy. 
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Their general effect is as distinctly informal as 
that of the Early Tulips is conventional and 
prim. Their pure clean colour is a conspicuous 
quality, running from gleaming white to blush 
and pink, to rose-scarlet, vermilion, deep orange, 
and tawny hues. 

There are so many divisions and varieties of 
Narcissus or Daffodil that it would be futile to 
attempt to describe even a small part of them. 
They are roughly divided into Large Trumpet; 
Medium Trumpet or Chalice, Incomparabilis; 
and Saucer groups; according to the length and 
depth of the trumpet orcup. The second group 
is the product of the other two which are popu- 
larly the Daffodil and the Narcissus. Suffice 
it to say that all have some merit and are desir- 
able for garden decoration. 

The best general soil for them is light and rich 
with good drainage. The Poeticus and Bur- 
bidgei (Saucer) varieties, most of the Star or 
Incomparabilis section, and such strong growers 
as Emperor and the Large Trumpet Bicolor 
will flourish in a fairly strong, moist loam. The 
White Trumpet Daffodils and the smaller kinds 
require a turfy loam yet without too much 
humus. In general, Narcissus enjoy a fair 
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amount of sunshine but like to be shaded for 
part of the day. The white varieties especially 
enjoy shade. 

They enjoy particularly growing in grass, and 
look exceedingly pretty when planted under 
trees, or around shrubs, on lawns, on the top 
of grassy banks, or along woodland walks. 
Many fine varieties that do not succeed in the 
garden beds and borders succeed admirably in 
the grass. When set out in the grass the ar- 
rangement should be as free and natural as if 
nature had done the planting—in drifts, by 
preference. 


CONSIDERING THE LILIES 


Success with Lilies depends to a great extent 
upon the selection of proper varieties and giving 
them the best possible conditions. While many 
species demand special conditions for their 
welfare there are many that will thrive under 
ordinary garden conditions. Failure is nearly 
always to be traced to a lack of understanding 
of the requirements of some particular species, 
for as a matter of fact no garden is so poor or so 
moist or shady but that it will successfully grow 
at least several species. Although all Lilies 
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may be said to enjoy some shade, yet many if 
given protection about their lower leaves will 
thrive very well in sunny places. When plant- 
ing among other plants, take care that their 
neighbours are not of the rapidly spreading 
and strong-growing types, for the Lilies resent 
being crowded. 

The soil for most Lilies (save the marsh 
dwellers) should be made up chiefly of fibrous 
loam, leaf-mould, and sand; and this should 
extend to at least eighteen inches to two feet in 
depth, good drainage being, of course, essential. 
As a further precaution give a cushion and cover- 
ing of clean sand, to drain away any superfluous 
water, and at the same time keep the bulb 
properly moist. 

The depth of planting varies not only accord- 
ing to size but according to the habit of growth; 
i. e., whether they send out fleshy perennial 
roots from the base of the bulb only or are 
stem rooters in addition. The former (of which 
we have a good example in the Madonna Lily) 
do not require deep planting, about twice the 
depth of the bulb being sufficient, nor does this 
Lily demand rich soil. 

Most Lilies, however, have the stem-rooting 
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peculiarity. These roots are vital to the health 
of the plant, and if they are dried up or other- 
wise injured badly, the result will be the loss of 
the bulb. Among the better known stem- 
rooting kinds are auratum, regale, philadelphi- 
cum, sulphureum, speciosum, and longiflorum, 
which all require deep planting. 


AND THEN THE MULCH 


When all planting has been completed and 
the ground has frozen for two or three inches, 
it is time to put on a mulch of marsh hay or 
long strawy manure. ‘This is not to safeguard 
them from cold but from ihe alternate freezing and 
thawing, which tears and injures the roots, and 
often heaves the bulbs out of the ground com- 
pletely. A covering of strawy material put 
on early in winter is likely to attract mice, which 
will eat the bulbs. Better wait until mid- 
January. Thus they are secure until the in- 
gratiating sunshine of spring incites the dormant 
shoots to issue forth and greet another season 
of flowers. 


CHAPTER XIV 
Tue Fascinatinc DaHLias 


Why do you grow Dahlias? There are various 
answers, all truthful, to this question: Because 
the rewards are so full for so little effort! Be- 
cause one loves colour, and growing Dahlias is 
an easy way of making the garden as gay and 
many-coloured as an Oriental rug! 

Like the Peony, the Dahlia seems practically 
immune from most of the inevitable pests and 
plant diseases to which the other favourites of 
the garden are heir. Hosts of amateurs can be 
found who have never experienced any trouble 
worth mentioning. One enthusiast had ten 
years of complete freedom from pests, but in 
the next season, in a suburb where poultry keep- 
ing was not proper, grasshoppers stripped his 
blooms to the centre. The beginner can con- 
fidently take up Dahlia growing, sure of an 
excellent crop of blooms and tubers year after 
year, freer of insect and disease annoyances 
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than any other gardener in whatsoever line. 
Dahlias are a far surer crop than corn or pota- 
toes. Ona measured acre of infertile, hard clay 
soil a good crop of blooms and a harvest of large 
and abundant tubers was gathered, while pota- 
toes and corn growing alongside were complete 
failures. 

Of course, the list of insect enemies and plant 
diseases that have afflicted the Dahlia here and 
there is a considerable one. Insects injure 
Dahlias in one locality that have never been 
seen in a lifetime somewhere else. 

But one Dahlia tuber absolutely insures any- 
where from a score to half a hundred perfect 
flowers, sometimes fifty in bloom, at one time 
on a single plant! A dozen, or say twenty, 
tubers means five hundred or a thousand gor- 
geous flowers. And how the plants multiply! 
Each tuber produces from eight to eighteen 
others—the average is thirteen. 

The Dahlia has had its ups and downs in the 
public’s fickle mind. Yet it is doubtful if any 
garden bloom has enjoyed a more spectacular 
rise into favour or more marvellous develop- 
ment, unless one excepts Holland’s Tulip craze. 

Enthusiasts find language inadequate to 
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describe and characterize their favourite. One 
man, an amateur for years, now giving all his 
time to the Dahlia as a commercial grower, 
believes that it is the most gorgeous, brilliant, 
dazzling flower found in the temperate zone— 
the bloom that sells at sight as a cut flower. 
Another grower calls it the flower able to express 
itself in as many wonderful forms as the Chry- 
santhemum, but with five times as much variety 
of foliage. A third devotee claims that it out- 
classes the Rose in colour combinations and 
number of vivid shades; blooming continuously 
from mid-July until killed by frost. It may 
well be deemed the Rose of autumn. 

The amateur can raise larger, finer, more 
beautiful Dahlias than the professional com- 
mercial grower—after he knows how! He can 
sit up nights with his pets and count it all joy. 
But numberless flower-lovers in the United 
States have never seen that beautiful, amazing 
thing, a Dahlia Show. 

Many plant the tuber vertically in the ground 
with the sprout almost visible, and if the plants 
are so unfortunate as to be near the kitchen 
they receive a daily “watering” from hose or 
dishpan. After frost the poor tubers are laid 
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up on a warm shelf in the cellar or put near the 
furnace out of mistaken and unfortunate good- 
will. Peradventure, a gardener of different tem- 
perament will stack them up near the cellar 
door, and Jack Frost then does his perfect work 
for the commercial brother with a catalogue. 

Cultivation of the Dahlia is comparatively 
simple. The tuber, or green plant, whichever 
is chosen, is planted six inches deep in April, 
May, June, or the first half of July according to 
climatic conditions, in soil deeply ploughed or 
dug, moderately but never excessively rich. A 
generous handful of bonemeal for each tuber 
may be safely added. ‘The surface of the soil 
is kept free of weeds, and by a three- to four- 
inch deep stirring with hoe or cultivator, drying 
out of the earth is prevented until blooming 
time, when cultivation should never exceed two 
inches in depth, because feeding roots are now 
near the surface. A top dressing of fertilizers 
once a week for improvement of blooms after 
flowering has begun makes the results as certain 
as anything can be in horticulture. 

Dahlias, like Roses, abominate wet feet. A 
generous portion of the soil of the plot should be 
humus. Fifty per cent. of average, ordinary 
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soil is not soil at all, but air and water. If 
you can add only twenty-five per cent. of hu- 
mus (composted, decayed vegetable matter) you 
increase the air content and at the same time 
wonderfully increase the ground’s moisture- 
holding capacity. Dahlias are sometimes fail- 
ures, usually owing to too rich rather than too 
poor soil; too early and too shallow planting; 
too much rather than too little water. Plants 
that are tall, luxuriant, rankly growing, bearing 
few blooms, are either in soil too rich in nitrogen, 
or they do not have sunshine enough, or they 
have too much water. Any one of these con- 
ditions is likely to result in poor and scanty 
flowering. The home gardener sometimes allows 
all three conditions to afflict his cherished plants. 

Cultivation with rake, hoe, or horse-drawn 
implement is the one rule that has no variation 
and applies equally to every locality and to all 
climates. Cultivation will produce fine Dahlias 
in any soil; the lack of it means failure though 
all else be supplied. 

There seems to be unanimous agreement that 
barnyard and stable manure is the best of all 
the animal manure fertilizers for Dahlias, ap- 
plied well rotted, not green, when the soil is 
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sufficiently poor to require it. Good average 
farm or garden soil will not need it for a first 
year’s planting. 

Bonemeal is the ideal Dahlia fertilizer. It 
seems impossible to use too much of it. One 
hundred pounds to three hundred square feet 
will do no harm, a coffee cupful for each tuber 
when planted in holes. Decomposing slowly, it 
will be even better the second year than the first, 
for Dahlias may be planted upon the same 
ground year in and year out. Bonemeal is rich 
in phosphoric acid and affords the plants a slow, 
safe supply. A complete potato fertilizer with 
the addition of an equal bulk of bonemeal ts a 
combination that brings excellent results. 


CHAPTER XV 
Putoxes WortTH CULTIVATING 


WHEN speaking of Phloxes, the tall perennial 
Phloxes are usually meant, but there are dwarf 
species which carpet the ground on slopes where 
grass will not grow. As grown in our gardens 
it is a purely American plant, the product of 
two or three native species, yet we are depend- 
ent upon the Old-World florists for most of the 
improved varieties. The two chief species in- 
volved in our garden plant are Phlox paniculata 
and Phlox maculata. The first of these is a tall 
plant, with small, thin flowers of a rather dis- 
agreeable pink-purple colour varying to white, 
and of no garden value save earliness. P.macu- 
lata is also tall, having a spotted stem and flower 
heads narrower and dwarfer; the flowers are 
pink or purple and worthy of cultivation. 

In the garden varieties the blossoms are 
borne in large panicles, often a foot or more in 
length, on stems two to five feet high. The 
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colours range from pure white to scarlet, purple, 
pink, and dark crimson, with endless inter- 
mediate shades. The varieties vary considerably 
in vigour, habit of growth, and time of blooming, 
according to the influence of one or the other 
parent. Some of the earlier sorts begin to 
bloom in June, others will be two or three weeks 
later, and a few—the well-known old white 
variety, Pearl, for example—seldom come into 
bloom before August. A still earlier flowering 
type (P. glaberrima), which comes into bloom 
in May, is but little cultivated in its home land 
although a favourite in Europe. The Carolina 
Phlox (P. ovata), which flowers in May, is of 
lower habit than the others—about one and 
one half feet. All these have been hybridized, 
and the whole mongrel race 1s often spoken of 
as P. decussata, which for garden purposes is an 
artificial group of convenience, although the 
name is misleading. 

The later tall-flowering Phloxes are divided 
into summer and autumn flowering, according 
as they partake of P. maculata (June-July) or 
P. paniculata (July-August). The early-flower- 
ing P. glaberrima varieties have also been 
blended with the late maculatas, resulting in a 
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bewildering confusion when any effort is made 
to identify them by species. Generally, the 
early-flowering type is more dwarf and has a 
perfectly conical head of flowers. The later 
types have flatter and broader flower heads. 

The perennial Phloxes show to a very remark- 
able degree the correlation of colour in different 
parts of the plant. It is easy to tell beforehand 
whether your plants are to have light or dark 
shades in the flowers. White flowers invariably 
accompany plain stems; blue, purple, and red 
are accompanied by more or less brownish colour 
of the stems. This is true even in the P. 
maculata, the white-flowered varieties of which 
are without spotted stems. 

A great charm of the Phloxes is that they can 
easily be made to do almost anything. They 
will flower early or late, as dwarf or tall, in dry 
soil or in moist soil. When planted intelligently 
the perennial Phlox border can be made to yield 
flowers from May till frost. As the late- 
flowering kinds grow taller than the earlier ones 
they should be planted in the back rows, but 
the mixing of the species already explained 
reverses this order and gives us some early- 
flowering tall varieties and late-flowering dwarfs. 
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A happy combination is to plant in beds in 
alternate rows early- and late-flowering types, 
and further variation in the season of flowering 
can be brought about by cutting down every 
alternate plant in each row in the early part of 
the season to induce late flowering. 

No amateur’s garden can afford to be without 
these Phloxes for they are at once the salvation 
and the society of the summer border. Plant 
a new bed in fall or spring, as convenient, and 
do not hesitate because of soil conditions, for 
they will grow even on a poor soil but flourish 
more and more as they are given a better, richer 
soil, and respond so emphatically that it is 
hardly possible to place a limit on the enrich- 
ment they will take and pay for. Frequent 
waterings after planting mean unqualified suc- 
cess in growing Phloxes. Begin in the early 
summer and use the hose every week right 
through until the fall, and you will have all 
the flowers you want. Every three years the 
old plants should be lifted out from the bed, 
in October or November after the foliage dies, 
or in early spring, and divided. 

The tall Phlox seeds so easily that any one 
who wishes to raise new varieties can do so by 
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sowing the seeds outdoors in the fall as soon as 
gathered and covering them with a light mulch of 
leaves. But what we need is fewer and better, 
not merely different kinds. This easy germi- 
nation of self-sown seed is the true explanation 
of the so-called “‘running out” of varieties in 
the garden. The seed does not come true. 
One species (P. divaricata) has purple-blue 
flowers in early spring. It is fragrant, and is 
sometimes called Wild Sweet William. It makes 
a good edging to a bed of the late kinds and 
flowers before them. It is a creeping Phlox, 
but its flowering stems stand up a foot and a 
half high. It is useful to extend the season, 
but its best place is in rich ground along the 
borders of woodland. It will grow in dense 
shade, where its blue colour is particularly effec- 
tive, but it is best appreciated in its purer col- 
oured variety Laphami with a gray-blue that is 
a superb foil to many other brighter colours. 
Of this type without a doubt the most de- 
sirable is the European hybrid Phlox Arendsii. 


THE EARLIEST SPRING FLOWERS 


The evergreen Moss-pink (P. subulata) is 
one of the earliest of the perennial spring 
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flowers. It is so popular, indeed, that there 
may be a danger of overdoing it with the little 
plant. Once established, it spreads to make a 
wider circle each year. It begins to grow as 
soon as the spring arrives. It will even make 
an opening in the snow and give a touch of 
bright green before the grass. By April or May 
the green is completely covered by the flowers, 
which, opening almost simultaneously, make a 
sudden change of colour in the garden. There 
are many forms, flowering at slightly different 
times, and varying in colour from white to 
various shades of pink and pale purple. It is 
not only the most useful of the dwarf Phloxes 
for carpeting purposes, but it is valuable, too, 
as a soil binder on sloping banks where grass 
fails. This and other carpeting Phloxes refuse 
to grow in a wet soil. They are perfect iron- 
clads as to frost and flourish in full sun or partial 
shade, preferably the former. Old-established 
masses will sometimes show a tendency to rot 
and die out in spots during spells of long- 
continued wet weather, but this can be pre- 
vented by shearing as soon as they have done 
blooming. Sheep shears make a handy tool 
for this purpose, 
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OTHER EXCELLENT CARPETING PLANTS 


There are a great number of these carpeting 
Phloxes recorded in the floras, but only a few 
of them are grown in gardens, and of these even 
we could get along very well with just two— 
the moss pink for all ordinary situations and 
the Douglas Phlox (P. Douglasi) for specially 
dry soils where the other will not grow. It is 
found wild, varying from white or lilac to 
purple, from Nebraska to the Pacific Coast, 
but is little known in Eastern gardens. 

The Phloxes of the creeping type-do not pro- 
duce seed easily and are increased by division, 
or by cuttings which are taken off in spring after 
the blooming season and develop into nice-sized 
plants by the following year. An easier way to 
build up a stock of young plants is to sprinkle 
sandy soil on the established tuft, working it in 
with the hands. The trailing branches will root, 
and can be removed as rooted plants next 
season. 

Other well-known carpeting species are P. 
amoena, reptans, and stellaria. The last-named 
has pale bluish white or blue flowers with nar- 
row petals, giving a star effect. It grows less 
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than a foot high and is useful to let run wild 
on a rockery. As a plant for the flower beds 
it is too thin and ragged looking. Phlox 
amoena doesn’t make such dense tufts as the 
moss pink and grows generally six inches high— 
sometimes a foot, however; flowers, purple, pink, 
or white; good for dry situations, but P. subulata 
isto be preferred. Plant P. reptans for a creeper 
with purple flowers, but it is a straggly looking 
thing. Still, its colour is unique in the family. 

There is just one Phlox (P. Drummondi) 
that must be sown every year. Being one of 
those things that will surely grow, it is planted 
each year in enormous quantities and suffers 
from overcrowding. There should be a foot of 
space between the plants in each direction, but 
as a general rule the seed is broadcasted, and 
the young plants are allowed to remain where 
they grow without thinning. It is every bit as 
important to thin out annuals in the garden 
as it is to thin apples in the orchard. Over- 
crowding is a common error made in growing 
most plants that come easily from seed. In 
thousands of gardens where P. Drummondi is 
sown annually it gives a few straggling flowers 
and is over, whereas, under better conditions 
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(i.e., with good soil and plenty of room), it will 
continue to flower profusely all summer. There 
are several forms of the annual Phlox that are 
offered in the seed catalogues under a variety 
of names, but they are all selections from the 
one species. The best known are the Heynoldi 
and Star, the latter has the petals deeply cut 
and a long, narrow ‘“‘streamer”’ from the 
end of each. All these embrace a range of 
colours from white and rose to deep crimson, 
and even touch a suggestion of pale tawny 
yellow. 

Improvements in the colours of Phlox during 
recent years have developed, on the one hand, 
better whites—that is, flowers of pure colour, 
with no “eye’’—and, on the other hand, prog- 
ress has been made among the deeper purple 
shades until some of the recent varieties are 
of such a purple that under artificial light they 
appear to be really blue. This should be re- 
membered when weighing the comparative 
merits of varieties. There is no yellow Phlox; 
in all probability there never will be. The 
nearest approach to a yellow is in the buff 
varieties of the annual Phlox. 
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CHAPTER XVI 


Tue Harpy, SMALL-FLOWERED 
CHRYSANTHEMUM 


For the last few years there has been a marked 
tendency among average gardeners toward 
growing fewer of the large-flowering Exhibition 
Chrysanthemums and more and more of the 
improved Pompon and Single types. The very 
large flowers needing expert attention and care- 
ful treatment are, in fact, of small value except 
for exhibition purposes, because enormous 
blooms are out of proportion in the ordinary 
room. On the other hand, sprays of the small- 
flowering types, Singles and Pompons, may 
suitably be used wherever flowers are needed 
for decoration. 

War-time fuel restrictions did a great deal 
to wean growers away from the large blooms, 
since they needed greenhouse protection and a 
certain amount of heat if they were to be “‘fin- 
ished”’ properly during the month of November. 
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The fall exhibitions in all of the large cities have 
done a great deal to popularize the Hardy 
Chrysanthemum during recent years. 

So many worth-while Singles have been in- 
troduced during the last six years that even 
the professional grower who tries to keep up-to- 
date on the subject is bewildered. Many of 
the newer varieties have been raised by amateurs 
outdoors, unsheltered during winter by green- 
house or coldframe, so there 1s no question about 
their absolute hardiness. 

Early frosts sometimes nip the early open 
flowers of the Chrysanthemum, but if the 
damaged blooms are removed, the remaining 
buds that were not affected will produce perfect 
blooms in due season, even though the ther- 
mometer has touched as low as twenty degrees. 

Among recent introductions of the Single, 
all of which have proved their worth in many of 
the fall gardens in various states, flowering 
from the last of September until the middle 
of November unless winter sets in very early, are: 


Bronze: Bronze Buckingham, Ida Katherine Skiff, 
Richard Delafeld. 

Pink: Charlotte Waite, Josephine Schlotmann, Stanley 
Ven, Mrs. Albert Phillips, Mrs. E. H. Wells. 
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Ye LLow: Golden Mensa, Mrs. Lou Thompson, Vivian 
Cook. 

Waite: Mensa, Millicent Piper, Snowflake, Lily Neville. 

SCARLET-CRIMSON: Excelsior, Louis Spears, Mrs. Cleary, 
Phyllis Lawlor. 


For people who have preference for the 
Improved Pompon type, a selection may be 
made from: 


Bronze: Adelaide, Bronze Doty, Helena Flint, Anna L. 
Moran. 

YeELLow: Connie Dick, Golden Climax, Indian Hill. 

White: Mrs. Francis Bergen, Frances Huckvale, 
Mariana. 

Pink: Capt. Cook, Harriet Sykes, Shaker Lady, Nelma 


Putnam. 


Since they carry the flowering season well 
into the fall, six weeks or more after every other 
bloom has been wiped out by heavy frosts, the 
claim of the Hardy Chrysanthemum hardly 
needs a boost—cheerful in adversity, blooming 
sometimes until buried under early snows, it 
gives a suggestion of persistency and courage 
conveyed by no other flower. 

A word regarding culture: It is not necessary 
to have big clumps to get good flowers. As 
a matter of fact, if young plants from 24 
inch pots with one or two shoots are set out 
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early in May and pinched several times as the 
season progresses, they will make larger bushes 
and give better bloom than if clumps two or 
three years old, even though well established, 
are used! The best growers always take up 
the old plants in the spring, when they begin 
to grow, and divide several times before replant- 
ing. 

In some places the mortality is high in winter, 
but it is usually due to rot induced by water 
remaining at the roots. It is always worth 
while, however, to make replacements in the 
spring if you do your gardening with an eye to 
fall effect, and bloom then can be had only 
by planting at the proper time. 


CHAPTER XVII 
Tue Harpy Lity Bep 


THERE is no better investment for the garden 
than a bed of hardy Lilies, which should be 
started in the fall as early as the bulbs may be 
had. This is often later than is desirable, but 
the matter is entirely beyond control. The 
best that can be done is to get orders for foreign- 
grown bulbs placed early in the fall. It is not 
necessary to wait for the new catalogue, as the 
old will give the varieties and approximate cost. 
The main thing is to get in the order early that 
it may be filled promptly when the bulbs arrive. 
Orders received last are filled last. This means 
not only considerable delay, but second choice 
in bulbs; the first-comers secure the best, the 
last must take the cullings. 

Having ordered your bulbs, proceed at once 
to make your beds. Better results are obtained 
by planting Lilies in beds with fibrous-rooted 
plants, hardy shrubs, and perennials that do 
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not need frequent disturbing. The Lily is very 
impatient of moisture, and water standing 
around the roots in winter is absolutely fatal. 
A raised bed of Peonies affords favourable con- 
ditions, provided there is sufficient room be- 
tween the plants for the Lilies to increase from 
year to year, as once planted they should not be 
disturbed. If the Lily bed is to be by itself, 
an angle of a building, or a portion of the ground 
protected by trees or adjacent shrubbery on 
the west and north should be chosen. Such a 
site, if well drained, will give good results. The 
bed should be dug deep and mellow and en- 
riched with old, well-rotted manure. Strict 
attention must be paid to this point: only old, 
well-decomposed manure must be used. The 
bed should be sufficiently rounded to shed 
water. Lilium candidum will be ready to ship 
in August, and should be planted as soon as 
received. All Lilies are greatly injured by ex- 
posure to air, and if it is necessary to keep them 
out of the ground for any length of time they 
should be well wrapped in tissue paper, or other- 
wise protected. The Japanese protect their 
great auratum Lily bulbs from the air by en- 
casing them in a ball of clay before starting 
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them on their long journey to the Far West. 
Candidum Lilies make a fall growth of leaves, 
and must be planted early; no other Lily is as 
hardy and satisfactory with us as this. They 
should be planted four inches deep and a foot 
apart each way, that they may have room to 
increase, and left undisturbed for years. The 
soil may be made very rich with manure, but 
none of it should touch the Lily bulbs. Make 
a hole of sufficient depth and size, put an inch 
or more of sand on the bottom, place the bulbs 
on this and fill up with the sand, packing it 
closely all around the bulb. Remember, too, 
that candidum is a lime-lover! 

Of the Japanese Lilies, speciosum is most 
easily grown here and should be planted eight 
to ten inches deep. Planted deep they are not 
injured by thawing and freezing, but when too 
near the surface the frost often throws the 
bulbs out of the ground. Lilies are not injured 
so much by freezing as by sudden and frequent 
thawings. 

As long as the bulb is doing well it should not 
be disturbed, but if it suddenly fails to grow 
and bloom the bulb should be taken up, when 
dormant, and cleansed. Remove all decayed 
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scales and look for worm nests, which are usually 
the source of the trouble. Ants sometimes 
make nests in the Lily bulb in the spring and 
cause the top to decay. When this occurs it 
should be lifted, cleaned, and reset in a place 
free from ants. The greatest care must be 
exercised in cleaning bulbs not to injure the 
sound scales, as that will only induce further 
decay. 

All the speciosum Lilies are exceedingly 
beautiful, but album is one of the finest; its re- 
flexed flowers are a clear, sparkling white with 
a green band through the centre of each petal 
and a peculiar glistening appearance, as though 
covered with water. It is one of the most easily 
grown of the speciosum family. Another hand- 
some variety is roseum white flushed with 
rose, and with dull crimson spots on the white 
ground; while rubrum has large reflexed petals 
of frosted white, heavily bearded and spotted 
with rich crimson, with many glistening points 
of white. Aside from the speciosum Lilies 
there are many other fine Japanese Lilies, the 
auratums easily leading in size and beauty. 
Krameri (japonicum) is a tube-shaped Lily of 
a soft pink; longiflorum has lovely trumpets of 
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pure white; the wonderful Lilium giganteum, 
six to ten feet high, sends up immense clusters 
of twelve to twenty creamy white flowers with 
purple throat. Washingtonianum is another 
tall species bearing large clusters of delicate 
white flowers spotted with black, and the 
hardy, easily grown regale shows a pinkish 
outside with a canary throat. The list is long, 
but with a generous planting of well-selected 
varieties a succession of bloom may be had from 
the first blooming longiflorums and candidums 
in June until auratum and the late speciosums 
cast their ivory petals in September. 

The general treatment of all is the same: deep 
planting, keeping the manure from actual con- 
tact with the bulbs by packing in sand; well- 
drained soil and the presence of fibrous-rooted 
or perennial plants near enough to absorb the 
surplus water from the soil. During the hot 
weather, give a heavy mulch of lawn clippings 
brought well up around the stems, and water 
as needed. If planted deep they will hardly 
require staking, as the stalks send out surface 
roots which not only afford nourishment but 
also act as a brace to the plant and hold it 
firmly in its place. 
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A heavy mulch of old manure and rough litter 
should be given in the winter, and the bed 
protected with leaves and evergreen boughs, or 
anything that will shed water. 

Spring-planted bulbs rarely do well; L. regale 
is an exception, however, and is best handled 
when in actual growth. It is better to plant 
after severe cold weather sets in than to wait 
until spring. As long as the ground can be 
worked they may be planted safely, but they 
should be set eight or ten inches deep. Bulbs 
have even been planted late in December— 
when the ground had to be broken with an axe 
—and have given excellent success. 

The planting of hardy Lilies should be done 
on a scale limited only by one’s means and the 
ground at command. A few new and rare 
sorts should be added every year. In this way 
a magnificent collection will, in time, be acquired 
as they increase very rapidly under favourable 
conditions, and the larger the clumps of one 
kind the finer the effect, so that each variety 
should be given abundant room to Era and 
develop. 

It is often stated that Lilies left to heme 
place their bulbs near the surface. Such bulbs 
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are the small ones that form on the blossom 
stalk above the main bulb, and lie near the sur- 
face from force of circumstances. The main 
bulb sends its offshoots deep in the ground, as 
in the case of our native Lilies, which are almost 
impossible to dig. Especially is this the case 
with the native Flame Lily, the bulb of which I 
have never been able to reach with a trowel. 
Travellers in Japan report various native Lilies 
growing in forests among the interlacing roots 
of the trees, quite out of the reach of any small 
tools. ‘There the auratum Lily grows on wooded 
hillsides where the drainage is perfect, and the 
falling leaves give a deep mulch at all times, and 
supply the best of nourishment, leaf mould, and 
the roots of the trees absorb all superfluous 
moisture. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
VINES 


HarsH outlines of buildings, a dead tree, a 
dilapidated fence, a sunny window, an obtrusive 
outbuilding, may be transformed by the use of 
Nature’s drapery. There exists in the minds 
of many, unfortunately, a prejudice against 
vines on the house as injurious to walls. This 
is entirely unfounded, the contrary being, in 
fact, much more likely to be the case, especially 
on the south and west sides of frame houses, 
where the paint, and consequently the wood- 
work, will be found in a much better state of 
preservation when protected by such vines as 
Ampelopsis Veitchi, Virginia Creeper, Wood- 
bine, and the like, than when exposed to the 
burning, blistering rays of the sun. Vines make 
a thick growth of overlapping leaves which shed 
rain and prevent its penetrating to the walls. 
In England, where it is much used, it is said that 
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walls covered with Ivy are almost indestructible, 
so hard and dry has the cement remained under 
its protecting care. 


ADLUMIA (Mountain-fringe, Climbing Fu- 
mitory, Alleghany-vine). One of the prettiest 
of summer vines is the Adlumia, though it 
lasts but one short summer. It is a biennial, 
stooling the first summer and the second sum- 
mer bursting into a wealth of tender green 
foliage, as finely cut as a Fern, with hundreds 
of sprays of delicate flowers—a delightful vine 
when grown on the north side of the house, 
where it retains its fine green throughout the sea- 
son, though in the hot sun it is inclined to burn. 
It self-sows, and once established there is sure 
to be an abundance of it from year to year. In 
the fall seeds may be scattered where the plants 
are to remain, or the seed may be germinated in 
another spot and the seedlings transplanted 
later. As the plants always receive a check 
when moved, it is better to do so as early as 
possible in the fall, that they may become estab- 
lished before cold weather. Plants should be 
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COBAEA SCANDENS  (Cup-and-saucer 
Vine) is a most desirable summer vine. It grows 
to a great height and blooms freely, throwing 
great bell-shaped flowers—pure white, greenish 
white, lavender, mauve, and purple—from the 
axil of nearly every leaf. The flowers of the 
purple variety are pale green at first, changing 
through all the shades of lavender and purple 
to plum. 

There is another species—the San Salvador 
Cobaea—which is even more desirable than the 
C. scandens. The flowers are much smaller, 
but have greatly exaggerated stamens that give 
them distinction. Its chief beauty, however, is 
the foliage of light, translucent green, to which 
the sun, shining through it, gives a luminous 
quality rare in vines. In manner of growth, 
too, it is superior, its many-lobed leaves lying 
parallel to or flat on the netting, instead of at 
right angles, as is the case with C. scandens. 
Both these vines do well in a north or east ex- 
posure and require less water than most vines. 
They are admirable for covering an old tree or 
any partly dead wood. 

Seed should be started in the hotbed early in 
spring, setting them on edge and covering a 
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quarter of aninchdeep. Unless the soil appears 
dry they should not be watered until the plants 
are up and have their first true leaves. Set out 
when danger of frost is past in mellow soil, 
watering as needed, and giving support for the 
vines to cling to. To stone and brick, or the 
bark of a tree, they will cling of themselves, each 
leafspray ending in a tendril that attaches itself 
to any rough surface. I have never been able 
to ascertain what height they will attain if 
given support, but the top of a reasonably tall 
tree falls short of their ambition. 


CENTROSEMA (Butterfly-pea) is rather a 
hard vine to propagate from seed. Seeds germi- 
nate freely, but the young plants seem strangely 
lacking in vigour, so that frequently, after mak- 
ing a few inches of growth, they refuse to go 
farther, and gradually dwindle away. It is 
therefore better to make several sowings, soak- 
ing the seed in hot water for an hour before 
using, and planting in hotbed or coldframe. 
If it is dropped an inch or two apart in the rows 
there will be no occasion for disturbing until it 
is time to transplant into the open ground— 
which would better be deferred until the plants 
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are six or eight inches high. They should be 
moved with as little disturbance as possible, 
pressing the trowel down its full length and lift- 
ing and transferring to their permanent position 
on the east side of the house in one opera- 
tion. Water and press the earth around the 
roots and furnish immediate support. Thus 
treated they will usually thrive and bloom in 
a few weeks, continuing until frost unless seeds 
form, which should not be allowed on young 
plants. 

Were they much more difficult to raise, it 
would still be worth many trials and failures to 
secure one thrifty plant, so lovely it is when in 
bloom. It is hard to think of a plant whose 
blossoms give one such an idea of perfection— 
of exquisite and minute finish, as this lovely 
Centrosema with its beautiful colour, delicate 
markings, and symmetry of form. Before it 
blooms one may wonder whether it is worth all 
the trouble, but when one sees the first perfect 
blossoms all doubts will vanish and one will go 
to much greater trouble to possess it. 

The Centrosema is of slender growth, and 
seldom exceeds eight or ten feet. Plants should 
be set a foot apart in front of a wire trellis or 
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other support. They are hardy, but should be 
given protection in winter. 


GOURDS are a very useful family. They 
are an ornamental feature of the summer garden, 
and used as hanging baskets or low bowls for 
Tulips, Crocus, and other bulbs afford an eco- 
nomic and unique addition to the winter’s sup- 
ply of plant receptacles. Many of them are 
highly ornamental and graceful climbers—as 
the Wild Cucumber, Bryonopsis, Coccinea 
Indica, and Abobra, which have delicate foliage 
and showy fruit and may be grown where any 
quick-growing vine is wanted. They are espe- 
cially good for covering rear fences or unsightly 
outbuildings. 

Some of the varieties have large white flowers 
which are finer than a Clematis, and of the fruit 
of large-flowered ones the prettiest hanging 
baskets are made. Saw them in two when 
thoroughly ripe and dry, remove the pulp, scrape 
the shell clean and thin and give a coat of green 
or brown shellac inside and out, and hang with 
brass chains. They are more satisfactory if 
the gourds are a year old and perfectly dry. A 
hole must be made for drainage, and when used 
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for bowls, tiny supports must be fastened to 
the bottom with glue, to raise them from the 
table, as without the free circulation of air they 
are liable to mould. 

Seed must be sown as early as possible so that 
the fruit may have time to ripen before frost. 
Set out when all danger of frost is past, in any 
garden soil and in a sunny position where they 
will have good support, as they are vigorous and 
rapid climbers and will quickly go to the top of a 
tall tree. They are liable when first set out to 
be eaten off by cutworms, and they should be 
protected by a bottomless tin can sunk into the 
ground two or three inches, care being taken that 
there are no worms inside the can. The gourds 
do not grow for some little time after setting 
out, as they are making roots; but once they 
begin the development is rapid. 


VARIEGATED JAPANESE HOP is an- 
other summer vine that deserves to be ex- 
tensively grown. Its large, handsome foliage, 
freely splashed with white, is very showy and 
effective, and it thrives in almost any situation 
and soil, though paying well for extra care or 
attention in the way of cultivation, watering, 
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and food. The vines are not hardy, but as 
they self-sow, once established they are prac- 
tically permanent. Several plants should be 
set near each other, as only the female plant 
bears seed. The leaves of this are smaller 
and the vine more slender. The great-leaved, 
robust vine bears no seed. 

It is better to plant the seed in the fall, as 
when planted in the spring it may not come up 
until the following year. If this is the case the 
ground where it is sown should be left undis- 
turbed until the following spring, when it will 
make an early appearance. When it does sprout 
the same season, the seed germinates in from 
eight toten days. The plants do equally well on 
north, south, east, or west walls, but should be 
kept sufficiently watered on the south or west. 

There is but one precaution that may be 
necessary in growing the Japanese Hop: namely, 
to give it a rather elastic support, a twine trellis 
being better than a rigid wire one. One fine 
example of Japanese Hop grew over a south 
window on a trellis of chicken netting; the 
growth was wonderful, and the great leaves were 
beautifully splashed with white. The owner 
was exceedingly proud of the vine but 
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one day saw it hanging limp and withered 
from its trellis, and an investigation revealed 
the astonishing fact that it had grown so rapidly 
and attached itself so firmly to the unyielding 
wire that it had pulled its roots entirely out of 
the ground, literally committing suicide. Hence 
the need of a more yielding support. 


JAPANESE MORNING-GLORY should be 
started in the house or hotbed and not trans- 
planted into the open ground until the nights 
and ground are warm. 

Many of the varieties received direct from 
Japan are adapted only for growing in pots; 
that is how the Japanese grow them, and we can 
hardly expect to improve on their methods. 
Pot off all plants showing unusual markings or 
oddly shaped leaves, and plunge in the sand-box, 
giving sunshine and abundance of water and 
using large pots or shifting frequently, as 
needed. Give liquid manure once or twice a 
week. Furnish support for the vines to run on, 
either a trellis or sticks in the sides of the pot 
and strings run back and forth through and 
around them, or they may be trained against 
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seeds purchased here, however, are grown in 
this country, and the plants are as rugged as the 
old-fashioned Morning-glory. It will be no- 
ticed that those with oddly shaped leaves and 
broad, hairy stems rarely bloom here, the buds 
appearing too late to develop before frost. 
Grown in pots these might give some interesting 
specimens. If only a few of the buds are al- 
lowed to develop the size will be greatly in- 
creased. 


MAURANDIA is one of the most satis- 
factory vines for low trellises, window boxes, 
vases, rockwork, and the like, in summer, and 
for hanging baskets in winter. In the open air 
it attains a height of five or six feet, giving an 
abundance of pink, white, and lavender-coloured, 
foxglove-shaped flowers, an inch and a half in 
length. The smooth shining leaves are ivy- 
shaped and cling to supports by a twist of the 
stem. It grows readily from seed, and ger- 
minates in from twelve to fifteen days. For 
trellis and outdoor work start early in flats or 
hotbed, setting out when danger of frost is 
past, but for winter use June is early enough to 
sow seed. It requires no special treatment, 
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doing well in any situation with good soil and 
sufficient moisture. This is one of the most 
graceful and useful vines for either summer or 
winter. 


THUNBERGIA (Black-eyed Susan) likes 
a warm, sunny situation, and in good soil will 
grow six or eight feet tall and be covered, until 
cut down by frost, with a wreath of tube- 
shaped, flat-faced blossoms two inches in 
diameter—pure white, white with black eye, 
yellow with white eye, and yellow with black 
eye. The plants are valuable for covering 
low trellises, the foundations of porches, window 
boxes, urns, or rockwork where a small vine 
is needed. ‘They are admirable as basket or 
bracket plants in winter. They grow freely 
from seed, germinating in about twelve days, and 
should be started early in flats in the house or the 
hotbed. Much finer plants are grown in this way 
than can be purchased from the florist. Their 
only enemy is the red spider, and they should be 
showered frequently to prevent an attack. 


MANETTIA is one of the most satisfactory 
vines for winter blooming, requiring only a 
small pot and a place in a sunny window, and 
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blooming better when pot-bound. A daily 
watering and occasional doses of weak liquid 
manure when the other plants are getting it is 
all the care it needs. It does not require a warm 
atmosphere, blooming freely in a temperature 
of about 50 degrees, and giving an unfailing 
succession of its bright little flowers every day 
during the winter. It is that rare thing—a 
plant which the florists have not overpraised. 
It is every bit as good as it is claimed to be. 
Though equally at home in a hanging basket or 
on a trellis, I have found it most attractive 
when grown on strings across the window in 
company with Solanum jasminoides, whose 
sprays of airy white flowers contrast with the 
orange and scarlet of the Manettia. A small 
plant obtained from the florist in spring and 
potted in a four-inch pot, with good compost, 
will be ready to bloom by November, and will 
remain in bloom from that time until spring, 
when it should be repotted in a six-inch pot and 
plunged in the sand-box to grow for winter 
blooming. The only precaution necessary is 
to keep it in a small pot. Cut back if not 
branching freely, as the bloom comes at the 
ends of the new growth. 
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SOME WOODY FLOWERING VINES 


The large-flowered Clematis are the most 
expensive and elusive vines we have. So 
slowly do they propagate from cuttings that 
the price remains high from year to year. The 
cheapest way to obtain them is to raise them 
from seed and, though this is a more or less un- 
certain method, the expense is so slight com- 
pared to the purchase of plants that where 
many are required it is worth repeated efforts. 
Plant the seeds in flats in the house either in fall 
or spring. Cover an eighth of an inch and 
press the soil down firmly, keeping moist and 
warm. ‘They germinate in from six weeks toa 
year; for this reason fall planting is desirable, 
as the soil may more easily be kept in the right 
condition. When the plants are large enough 
to handle, pot off into small pots and plunge 
in the sand-box if the weather is warm enough, 
or in a sunny window if cold. Winter in a 
frost-proof cellar the first winter, putting them 
in the open ground where they are to remain 
the following spring. The plants will give a 
few blossoms the second season, enough to show 
the variety, and the next year may be expected 
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to bloom freely. Plants raised from seed are 
more likely to bloom and do well than those 
from cuttings. 


CLEMATIS PANICULATA comes more 
freely from seed than the Jackmani strains, and 
should be largely grown, as it is one of our love- 
liest vines and blooms when most others have 
ceased. Clematis flammula self-sows, and es- 
tablished little plants are continually coming 
up in unexpected places, and may be removed 
to any desired position, as this variety does not 
in the least mind being disturbed. All Clematis 
are benefitted by winter protection, and such 
varieties as Ramona and other spring bloom- 
ers should have the tops protected with sacking 
or old carpet. Mme. Edouard André dies to 
the ground in the winter, but should be well 
protected around the roots. Many growers 
cut back Clematis to within a few feet of the 
ground each fall, but where large spaces are to 
be covered one loses much time, as the frost 
usually does all the trimming necessary. The 
early spring blooms are from last season’s wood 
and cutting back in the fall simply lessen the 
blossom points. If it is necessary to trim for 
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symmetry or lack of room it should be done 
immediately after the plants are through bloom- 
ing, that they may have abundant time for 
new growth. 


BIGNONIA RADICANS (Trumpet-vine). 
It is to be regretted that this fine vine is so 
common and old-fashioned that no one seems 
to appreciate it sufficiently to bring it up to its 
really magnificent possibilities. In days gone 
by the Trumpet-vine was an honoured denizen 
of every garden, of every suburban and rural 
dooryard, and to-day their relics greet us in old 
places as we travel about the land. When 
grown as a shrub no finer plant for a hedge 
could possibly be desired. For this purpose the 
plants should be set about three feet apart, or 
even closer, if it is desired that the hedge 
should be useful as well as ornamental. Set 
in an even row where the hedge is desired, tie 
each plant to a stout stake, and allow only one 
branch to grow, cutting this back when three 
feet high to form the head, which should be 
made to branch freely. By the time the stake 
has rotted away all the plant will have made a 
trunk as large as one’s wrist and perfectly 
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self-supporting. All dead and weak branches 
should be trimmed out each year and the hedge 
kept pruned back to symmetrical growth. If 
the seed-pods are not allowed to form the plant 
will be in bloom nearly all summer. Such a 
hedge will be a thing to bequeath to posterity 
along with old Oaks and fine Elms. 

The Trumpet-vine is equally desirable as a 
climber, and on some surfaces is self-supporting, 
but on others, as the side of a building or a 
board fence, it often fails to attach itself, and 
in that case must be artificially supported. 
This should be very securely done, as a hard 
storm may tear a heavy-topped specimen en- 
tirely away from its support and do much 
damage. The best support is afforded by 
stretching a galvanized wire across a branch, 
just under a joint, and fastening each end by a 
staple driven firmly into the building. 

Grown as a shrub on the lawn the Trumpet- 
vine 1s very fine and should be trained to a stake 
and grown the same as a Kilmarnock Willow. 


CHAPTER XIX 
FERTILIZERS 


FERTILIZERS in the form of animal manures, 
chemicals, or vegetable matter come next in 
importance to a good soil. Horse, cow, sheep, 
and poultry droppings are the cheapest and most 
direct in results. Of the four, cow manure is 
probably the best for the majority of plants, 
especially Pansies, Iris, Violets, Ferns, and 
others which love a cool soil. Cow manure is 
known as a cool manure, and is suitable for a 
warm or sandy soil. Horse manure, which is 
more heating, especially when from young 
stock, is better on cold or clayey soil, as it has 
the effect of breaking up the adhesiveness of the 
clay. Hen manure is very warm and is there- 
fore most suitable for cold soils. Sheep manure 
is especially desirable for Roses and house- 
plants, about one part manure to six of earth 
being the proportion. 

Good results may be obtained by the use of 
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any or all of these if in the proper condition and 
judiciously applied. Manure is in proper condi- 
tion when it has passed completely through 
the heating or fermenting stage. Fresh manure 
should never be placed where it, or the water 
that leaches from it, can possibly come in con- 
tact with the plants; manure should be six 
months or, better still, a year old before being 
used. Old and well-rotted manure has much 
the appearance of rich black earth, and 1s 
readily assimilated by the plants. It should be 
fine and free from such rough litter as corn- 
stalks, cobs, and long straws, and should be 
thoroughly mixed with the soil. As manure is 
full of the seeds of weeds and grasses, it is better, 
when applying it in the spring, to remove a 
portion of the top-soil and work the manure into 
the subsoil by spading, and then to return the 
top-soil. This will prevent their germination 
and save a great deal of weeding during the 
summer. 

Manure that retains its original form is toe 
fresh to use and should be thrown in a heap and 
frequently forked over to hasten decomposition. 
It will be fit by another season, but older stuff 
must be procured for present use. Where there 
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is room it is a wise provision to keep a pile of 
‘manure from year to year, in order to avoid the 
inconvenience of looking for it when you need 
it. No better expenditure can be made by the 
gardener than in purchasing several loads of old 
manure when it is discovered in some neigh- 
bouring barnyard. If one has no supply and 
must purchase, the matter should be attended 
to in the fall at latest, to allow ample time for 
saving it. Farmers usually draw the manure 
on the land as it is produced so that it is difficult 
to obtain in the spring. 

Ashes contain a certain amount of phosphates 
which tend to sweeten the soil. ‘They are also 
beneficial in increasing the strength or stiffness 
of the stalks, and for this reason are valuable 
for Aster and Gladiolus beds; they should never 
be mixed with manure, as is frequently done, 
but should be strewn over the surface of the 
soil after the other fertilizers are worked in. 
Ashes mixed with manure release the ammonia 
of the latter, depriving it of one of its most 
valuable properties. Ammonia is in the nature 
of a stimulant, creating in the plant a desire 
for the food stored up in the manure—in other 
words, an appetizer. Plants, like people, will 
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not eat unless they have an appetite, and 
manure mixed with ashes is poorer and much 
less valuable in every way to the farmer and 
gardener. Soot is another excellent chemical 
fertilizer, adding much to the richness of colour 
in both flower and foliage. Apply either dry or 
mixed with the surface-soil, or in the form of a 
tea made by pouring water over the soot in a 
vessel. Draw off the liquid after the mixture 
has settled and apply it around the roots of the 
plants, taking care that it does not touch the 
foliage. It is especially good for Pansies and 
Roses. 

Manure water is the best form in which to 
apply animal fertilizer, as it is fairly free from 
the seeds of weeds, which constitute the chief 
drawback to the solid form. To prepare it 
take a water-tight barrel or half-barrel and put a 
spigot in the side near the bottom. Place three 
or four inches of clean straw in the barrel, letting 
it come well up above the spigot, then fill half 
full of manure. It is not necessary that the 
manure should be so very old: it needs only to 
have passed the fermentation period. Fill the 
barrel with water. Fit a tight cover over it 
and it 1s soon ready to use. As long as the 
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liquid runs the colour of coffee or a strongtea the 
manure will not need renewing, and more water 
may be added from time to time, but when it 
shows signs of exhaustion empty the barrel, put 
the refuse on the compost heap, and fill the 
barrel as before. If the liquid is to be used on 
pot plants it will be better to use boiling water 
in the barrel to destroy the eggs and chrysalis of 
the white worms and other larve that infest 
the manure; or add a half teaspoonful of Paris 
green to the water. The first drawings from 
the barrel should be well diluted before using, 
especially when applied to dry soil. If hen 
manure is used, it should be made much weaker 
than other manures, as it is very heating and 
likely to burn the roots of plants. A convenient 
way to handle the manure barrel is to carry a 
watering pot of water to the barrel each time, 
emptying it in at the top and drawing off a 
corresponding amount at the spigot; in this way 
the barrel is kept constantly full and extra 
steps are saved. Liquid manure may also be 
prepared by filling a pail half full of manure, 
adding boiling water, and dipping off the liquid 
when the sediment is settled. 

After a heavy rain there will often be a pool 
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in some corner of the barnyard where sufficient 
liquid manure may be dipped up to fill a barrel 
or hogshead. Where the barnyard is paved 
with cobblestones—as all barnyards should be 
for health and cleanliness—a catch-basin may 
easily be arranged which the natural slope of the 
land will fill when it rains. This will more than 
pay for the trifling outlay for its construction, 
as it need only be a depression in the soil 
covered with cement. Even stiff clay will 
answer. It is surprising how carelessly farmers 
let such valuable property go to waste while 
they buy load after load of manure at the 
stables in town and haul it long distances. The 
yield of the strawberry and asparagus beds 
alone would be sufficiently increased to pay for 
such a catch-basin many times over. 

Soapsuds furnish another excellent fertilizer, 
and every drop of water from the washroom, 
bedroom, and kitchen, may properly be applied 
around the roots of plants—especially Roses, 
Dahlias, and Grape-vines, which never seem to 
get enough of either moisture or nourishment. 
Slop water should not be put on the foliage of 


plants, as it leaves a scum that is difficult to get 
rid of. 
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A very good substitute for commercial 
bonemeal may be manufactured at home by 
saving all the bones from the kitchen, throwing 
them into a stone jar, covering them with 
strong lye, and allowing them to remain until 
soft enough to be pulverized and dug into the 
soil. The lye that remains may also be ap- 
plied to the soil after being diluted with water. 
Blood obtained at the slaughter house is an 
excellent fertilizer, containing much easily as- 
similated plant food in a soluble form. Feathers 
contain much valuable material in the way of 
phosphates, but are not suitable for the annual 
beds. They may be applied to shrubs and 
hardy perennials by digging them into the 
ground at a little distance from the plants, 
where the roots will reach out and find them. 
Hoof parings from the blacksmith shop are 
also valuable for the perennial bed. Indeed, 
with all the forms of plant food available there 
is no excuse for starving plants. ‘There are, of 
course, many commercial plant foods and fer- 
tilizers on the market, bonemeal and guano 
being the most reliable among them, but many 
of them are expensive and uncertain in their 
action. Being highly concentrated they are 
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likely to do harm in the hands of the inexperi- 
enced. The natural manures are the safest. 

In using liquid manures either on the open 
ground or on potted plants, they should be 
applied only when the soil has been well watered 
the day before, never when it is dry. The 
plant, being supplied with all it needs to drink, 
absorbs only what it requires for nourishment 
and is less likely to be injured by an overdose. 
The moisture in the soil serves also to reduce 
the strength of the manure. 

In applying old cow or horse manure to new 
beds a wheelbarrow load to every nine square 
feet is not too much for strong growing plants 
such as Ricinus, Cannas, and Salvias. Half 
that quantity of hen manure will be sufficient. 


CHAPTER XS 
A CuapTer oF Don’ts 


Don’t forget to air the hotbeds on warm, 
sunny days and to protect them on cold ones. 

Don’t forget that plants need room to de- 
velop, and set them far enough apart to make 
this possible. 

Don’t forget to water the window boxes every 
day and to keep the sand in the sand-box wet all 
the time. 

Don’t forget to go over the Pansies and Sweet- 
peas every day, and remove all withered flowers. 
Don’t let them suffer for want of water at any 
period of their bloom. 

Don’t try to raise more plants than you have 
room for or strength and time to cultivate. 
A few plants well cared for are better than a 
neglected garden—a most discouraging sight. 
The gardener will find enough real difficulty 
without inviting disaster. 

Don’t try to followall the advice that is offered 
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you; make up your mind what you want to do 
and go steadily ahead. If you fail you will 
know how, and why, which is in itself a dis- 
tinct gain. It is a good rule never to take the 
advice of an unsuccessful person, no matter 
how reasonable it sounds. Distrust garrulous 
advice, the gardener with real knowledge is not 
inclined to force advice upon others. 

Don’t be cast down by adverse criticism 
unless your judgment tells you it is deserved. 
The person who “‘ knows it all’’ is never so much 
at home as in someone else’s flower garden, 
where the principal labour may be done with 
the tongue. 

Don’t be wheedled into spoiling your plants 
by saving seed for one who is perfectly able to 
buy; instead, give the address of the dealer from 
whom you purchased and suggest that he will 
be glad to fill orders. Don’t rob your plant of 
cuttings that are necessary to its symmetry; this, 
too, is a case for the florist. There are people 
who seem to feel it an injustice for any one to 
possess a plant with more than one branch so 
long as they are not supplied with that particu- 
lar variety. __ 

Don’t, when you have purchased a dozen 
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Violets or Primulas, meaning to divide them 
after a while to make the border you did not feel 
like purchasing outright, be imposed upon to 
the extent of giving half of them away to some- 
one who has been waiting for this very oppor- 
tunity. The experienced gardener learns to 
steer such people away from plants she does 
not wish to part with, or have mutilated, but 
the amateur is looked upon as legitimate prey. 
Visitors have frequently been known to break a 
branch from plants they were handling, in the 
expectation of being told to keep it. The 
remedy for this sort of thing is to place it in the 
ground immediately with some remark about 
having a place for it. 

Don’t supply with cut flowers, plants, and 
the like, people who spend more money for un- 
necessary luxuries than you do for your whole 
garden and then tell you how foolish you are to 
spend so much time and money and work so 
hard for your flowers. Don’t be too deeply 
impressed with the sudden friendship at gar- 
dening time of the woman who has managed 
to get along without your society all winter. 
Don’t be imposed upon by the chronic plant 
begger, but suggest to her that you will be glad 
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to lend your catalogues; that in them she will 
find, at reasonable prices, all the things you have 
in your garden; and that the florist will doubt- 
less be glad of her patronage. 

Don’t, on the other hand, be lacking in 
generosity of the right sort. Flowers may be 
given to rich and poor alike and carry no hint 
of obligation or unfitness. To the tired worker 
who has neither time nor space to cultivate 
them a handful of flowers or a potted plant 
that can be spared from your abundance will 
make a bit of sunshine well worth the trouble. 
For many who cannot spare the trifling amount 
a single plant or packet of seed would cost, the 
surplus plants from flats or hotbeds will be a 
great pleasure, and one should not wait for 
requests. Those who really cannot afford these 
things are rarely guilty of the petty meanness of 
the professional plant beggars. It is a good 
plan to jot down, from time to time as they 
occur, the names of those you would like to 
benefit in this way, and then, when you have 
surplus plants, send word of that fact, and 
of the time when it will be convenient to take 
them up. This will be better than sending 
the plants, which might arrive when it would 
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be inconvenient or impossible to attend to 
them. 

There are so many ways of giving pleasure 
with flowers that one need never be embarrassed 
with a surplus: the sick; the young girl who will 
enjoy them for her party; the young matron 
for her pretty luncheon; the church service, 
the humble funeral, where the choicest and best 
should go. A beautiful tact may be shown by a 
choice in harmony with the taste of the recipi- 
ent and the occasion for which they are in- 
tended. Do not send all white flowers, or 
flowers with a heavy perfume, to the sick room. 
Bright flowers are better. Notice the cheer in 
a pot of golden Daffodils or a bunch of Hepati- 
cas. A charming thing is a handful of Japanese 
Morning-glory buds picked and sent the night 
before, that the invalid may watch their un- 
folding in the morning. I have known these to 
give the greatest pleasure. 

Don’t be too greatly cast down by failures; 
they have their uses. One failure, if it sets you 
to studying out the cause and remedy, is worth 
a dozen haphazard successes. We grow plants 
with even success for some time; then, without 
any recognized change in the treatment, we 
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meet with failure. We look for the reason, and 
our education is begun. When we have found 
the cause of failure, we have made a long step 
forward. 

Don’t fail to take some good gardening maga- 
zines; they are helpful in many ways, and keep 
you in touch with what other workers are doing. 

Don’t try to work in unsuitable clothing. 
Easy, broad, solid shoes—not any old run-down 
pair—should be considered as essential as a 
spade or rake. 


CHAPTER XxXI 


Tue Ciry GarpeEn’s LIMITATION AND 
OPPORTUNITY 


GaRDENING in a city presents peculiar difficul- 
ties. Itisa fight against the maximum of condi- 
tions unfavourable to plant growth in general, 
complicated by the need of a style of treat- 
ment that will fit harmoniously into the sur- 
roundings which usually are the unattractive 
backs of houses. 

From the gardener’s point of view there are 
difficulties of bad soil, of air pollution, wrong 
drainage, inadequate lighting, and other minor 
conditions which may vary in each individual 
case. The city atmosphere is laden with im- 
purities from the products of combustion and 
the dust from the erosion and wear and tear of 
materials that are the essential part of city 
existence. Deposits of soot and dust on the 
foliage of the living plant greatly reduce its 
feeding capacity, but quite apart from this 
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mechanical interference of the natural course of 
the plant’s life is the additional impurity of 
chemical pollution in the way of various fumes, 
or even corrosive acids, that are carried in the 
alr 

Speaking generally, thin-leaved plants are 
unable to bear up against such handicaps. 
Deciduous plants may make a bold fight for a 
year or two, but each succeeding crop of foliage 
becomes less and less vigorous until ultimately 
the point is reached when the feeding capacity 
of the plant is unable to supply the demands for 
new growth. 

Contradictory as it may seem at first, it is yet 
a fact that the best adapted plants for city 
endurance will be found among those having 
thick coriaceous or leather-like foliage. By its 
peculiarity of construction this foliage will sur- 
vive when many other more delicate, slender- 
tissued leaves will succumb. It has a thick, 
tough outer membrane protecting the leaf tissue 
which is built up of several layers of cells con- 
taining a proportionate supply of moisture and 
thickly filled with chlorophyll—the ever-present 
green colouring matter of vegetation, which is 
the functioning substance that under the in- 
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fluence of sunlight converts into starch and other 
organic compounds (upon which the plant 
actually feeds itself) those raw food materials 
absorbed from the air and taken by the roots. 

Recognizing these limitations, the city garden 
cannot be a showy flower garden unless the 
flowering material is grown elsewhere and 
carried in merely as so much decoration to be 
discarded as soon as it has served its purpose. 
Reliance must be placed on certain permanent 
plants havingthe required foliage characteristics, 
and these are found in certain groups of broad- 
leaved evergreens. The coniferous evergreens, 
on the contrary, do not take at all kindly to 
conditions with atmospheric pollution. Na- 
tives of regions where they require to make the 
utmost use of all the available light, they are 
not easily adaptable to situations which directly 
result in reduced light supply. The broad- 
leaved evergreens, however, in a great majority 
of cases, are more or less undergrowth in their 
natural habitats and, brought into city places, 
often surprise the uninitiated by their triumph 
over untoward conditions. 

Naturally, attention must be given to a proper 
soil before anything else is attempted; and 
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usually it is necessary to remove the original 
soil, such as it is, and bring in fresh composted 
loam from a distance. The soil found in the 
city plot is very often not the natural soil of the 
region, but is the product of accumulations of 
débris and refuse mixed in the turned-up sub- 
soil; and even where it is the original soil it has 
lain so long out of actual cultivation as to be 
deficient in bacterial activity and consequently 
will not support ornamental plants. 

Water must be supplied, since it is part of 
city design to provide for the prompt and com- 
plete removal of all surface water. The re- 
versal of this condition may not be possible, but 
artificial irrigation may be arranged. 

In the matter of design it will be found that 
as the area in hand becomes restricted and 
narrow and more and more surrounded by build- 
ings the better harmony with the environment 
will be produced by accenting the perpendicular 
lines rather than by introducing a broad or 
horizontal treatment which ts expressive of the 
open country. Statuary, fountains, pools, and 
such like accessories fit well into the city and 
town garden—better than they do into the 
country garden—acting as focus points for the 
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observer and detracting attention from the less 
interesting surroundings. ‘The sky reflection in 
a pool of water is an especially welcome attri- 
bute in a city area, animating and lighting up 
the scene. 

Though the city garden problem has its dif- 
ficulties, that it is not without solution is 
clearly shown by the present evidence in the 
case. Even the meanest city yard can be re- 
deemed by an appropriate use of the gardener’s 
art—perhaps more than in any other one single 
way. Do gardeners realize sufficiently their 
good influences thus lying latent? 

Some suggestions by Mrs. James Metcalfe, 
vice-president of the City Gardens Club of New 
York, and, as might be inferred, a lover of gar- 
dens, who not only talks about planting but does 
it as well, follow: 


Trees that thrive under city conditions are: Plane or 
Sycamore; Maple (Norway); Ailanthus (though thought 
common is really very pretty and sturdy); Poplar (Lom- 
bardy, Carolina, Bolleana); Elm (if area is sufficiently 
spacious). 

No tree should be planted unless the following precau- 
tions are taken. First, a hole at least three feet deep 
and three feet square must be filled with good soil that 
has been freely mixed with well-rotted manure. Soil 
that has not been turned up to the light and air is usually 
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sour, or might, in city yards, be impregnated with salt 
water turned out of ice-cream freezers. Such soil is death 


to any planting. Trees set out in spring should never 


have their roots exposed long enough to become dry, and 


should have the top well pruned after planting. 

In enclosed yards where there is no sunshine it is better 
not to have any planting whatever. Neat little walks of 
gravel or flagstone, a seat or two, a lattice (painted light 
green) against the usual too bleak board fence, and a free 
sprinkling of tubbed greenery create a garden atmosphere. 

For early spring bloom, plant in autumn Tulips and 
Narcissus. For summer bloom plant Nasturtiums, Mari- 
golds, Calendulas, Zinnias, Petunias, and Verbenas. These, 
of course, where there is sun for at least half a day, and the 
flowers will bloom until frost. 
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CHAPTER XXII 
PLANTS FOR THE SUMMER PorcH 


Prope have begun to realize that they can- 
not shut themselves indoors and be satisfied. 
They have begun to feel that they really have 
some connection with the seasons of the year, 
that they need the companionship of growing 
things; and with spring comes the urge some- 
how to transport the freshness, the colour, and 
the joy of outdoors into the rooms where much 
time is, of necessity, spent. 

If windows or doors look out into a garden 
one is indeed fortunate. In such a case the 
garden itself frequently furnishes immediate 
suggestion and sometimes actually determines 
the treatment of the interior. 

A permanent garden note may be introduced 
by the use of inside window boxes or some of 
the charming hanging or wall baskets nowa- 
days readily obtainable. No more perfect 
flower holder can be imagined than some of the 
old Italian braziers made of delicately wrought 
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metal, sometimes arranged for a combination of 
growing plants and cut flowers. The widening 
use of flowers as an integral part of the decora- 
tion of a room is an indication of the growing 
appreciation of beauty and an increasing eager- 
ness to bring it into our homes. 

The custom of decorating the porch with fes- 
toons of living plant drapery or the banked green- 
ery of potted plants has ample justification of 
propriety when done for summer ornament. It 
furnishes a logical link between dwelling and 
garden and obliterates to some degree any bare- 
ness and disharmony about the house exten- 
sions. It is a custom that literally brings the 
outdoors inside and creates a “garden feeling”’ 
on the porch without in the least diminishing 
the actual usefulness of that very American 
institution! The fact of close association with 
the dwelling determines the suitability of the 
plant material to be used, for the porch is a 
distinct feature, and its treatment, though gar- 
den-like, must be of a type in keeping with its 
character. Plants of more striking individual 
appearance may appropriately be here used and 
the additional shelter permits the employment 
of much material ordinarily of service only in 
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the greenhouse itself. Here, too, is a most 
fitting setting for hanging baskets filled with 
growing things—frankly an artificial develop- 
ment of the gardener’s art but justified surely in 
its decorative triumph. 

Of the many styles of hanging baskets the 
simple wire frame, moss-lined, is perhaps as 
satisfactory as any, for actual growth; though, 
of course, there are others more effective from a 
decorative point of view. 

Plants for filling the baskets will, naturally, 
vary with the position they are to occupy. 

For a shaded location, Mosses, Ferns, Fuch- 
sias, Ivies, small Palms, Begonias, Fittonias, 
Marantas, and others of like nature are suitable; 
for sunny locations all the usual kinds of “‘bed- 
ding plant” are available. Upright growers 
are most desirable for centre plants—such as 
Dracenas, Screw Pines, Crotons in variety, 
and others of striking form or foliage; also the 
humble Geranium is not to be overlooked. 
Bright-coloured Geraniums or the still more 
highly coloured Coleus, with Lobelias, Nastur- 
tiums, Petunias, or any of the long list of vines 
such as German-ivy, Cobaea scandens, Vinca, 
Glechoma, Trailing Abutilion, Maurandia, Tra- 
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descantia, Panicum, Solanum jasminoides, etc., 
afford a wide choice. 

A flowering combination for a shady position 
is Fuchsia as a centre with a ground of white 
Violas or Pansies, and Canary-flower for a vine. 
Tuberous Begonias with a ground of Sweet 
Alyssum and Ivy-leaved Geraniums or Pink 
Verbenas for a trailer is a good alternative. 

For a sunny position silver-leaved Geraniums 
in the centre, blue Violas (Pansies) as a ground- 
work, and Trailing Bellflower to hang down; or 
Heliotrope in the centre with pale yellow Violas 
as a groundwork, and Ivy-leaved Geranium as 
a trailer. The possibilities of many hardy 
Ferns in conjunction with English Ivy are not 
to be overlooked. In the wide range of plants 
adapted to hanging-basket culture individual 
taste may be indulged to the full, but, of course, 
colour harmonies are even more important here 
than in the outside border. 

Many plants are very effective when grown 
alone, and of these Asparagus Sprengeri is per- 
haps the most imperturbable of them all. It 
stands neglect well and will grow in almost any 
position. It is a gross feeder and needs plenty 
of water to be at its best. The common Musk 
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is an excellent basket plant, also thriving in any 
situation if well fed and watered. 

The gracefully drooping Little Beauty Fuch- 
sia, with charming red-and-violet flowers, is 
shown to best advantage when grown in hanging 
baskets, because the flowers may be looked into 
from below. 

Mother-of-thousands (Saxifraga sarmentosa) 
—sometimes also called Strawberry-plant be- 
cause of its habit of throwing out runners which 
produce leaves at the joints—is an excellent 
plant for hanging baskets. Its leaves, shaped 
like those of the Geranium, are red _ below, 
olive above, and spotted with white. The 
runners hang over the edge of the basket in 
little festoons of foliage smaller than those of 
the main plants, and white flowers are produced 
in June and July. 

Several of the dwarf Bellflowers have a trail- 
ing habit of growth which renders them highly 
desirable as basket plants and they produce 
profusion of flowers. 


EASY WAYS OF WATERING AND FEEDING 


Good soil, of course, is essential for success 
with hanging baskets, for it is to be remembered 
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that when several plants are so confined with- 
in the limits of the bowl their roots cannot 
travel far in search of food. A retentive loam, 
with one third well-rotted manure and a six- 
inch pot of bonemeal to each bushel of soil is 
none too rich, and for best results this can be 
supplemented by judicious feeding during the 
summer with prepared fertilizers. 

Unfortunately, however, with the best of 
soil and a wide selection of the most adaptable 
plants, many hanging baskets are failures. The 
reason for this is, nine times out of ten, lack 
of water. Exposed on all sides, and not infre- 
quently subjected to blazing sun and drying 
winds the baskets soon dry out; being overhead 
and inconvenient to take down, they are neg- 
lected. 

A very practical way to handle such baskets 
is to suspend them from a cord run over a small 
pulley, securing the end of the cord at a con- 
venient height after the fashion of awning cords. 
All that is then necessary is to lower the basket 
into a pail or tub of water, letting it stay until 
it has taken all the water it can hold. After al- 
lowing the surplus water to drain, the basket 
is easily pulled up into position. 
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The plan of pouring water on the soil of the 
basket is of little benefit inasmuch as most of 
it runs off directly without penetrating to the 
roots of the plants. Thorough saturation in the 
way suggested is by far the best method, and 
saves time, as daily watering is not then neces- 
sary save during the very hottest weather. 

Another plan often adopted is to punch a 
small hole in a fruit can. fill it with water, and 
set it on the soil in the basket so that it is hidden 
by the foliage. A little experimenting will soon 
determine the size of hole required to let the 
water through in quantity sufficient to keep the 
soil moist without running over. 


POTTED PLANTS THAT SUMMER SUCCESSFULLY 
ON THE PORCH 


Plants which will flourish in the more or 
less shaded conditions of the average porch are 
fortunately fairly numerous. Of these the 
Aspidistra is perhaps the most common, with 
the Rubber-plant (Ficus elastica) a close second. 

The Aspidistra is among foliage plants what 
the Geranium is among bedding plants. It will 
grow and thrive under conditions that would 
be death to many plants; yet this is no reason 
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for neglecting it, for it will respond to good 
treatment. 

Give it plenty of water and an occasional top 
dressing with commercial fertilizer, preferably 
bonemeal, or liquid manure water once or twice 
a week. It will flourish in sunshine or shade; 
does not mind dry air or dust; and will endure 
a good deal of cold. A loamy soil suits it best. 
A variegated form which has strips of creamy 
white of varying widths running through the 
length of the leaves adds a welcome touch of 
colour. 

The Rubber-plant is a general favourite be- 
cause of its large, thick, glossy leaves, dark 
green in colour, and almost as firm as leather, 
which enable it to withstand the bad effects of 
dry air and dust. Do not try to force growth 
with a rich soil, but feed once or twice a week 
with liquid manure. Give plenty of water, and 
wash the leaves weekly by sponging. It does 
best in a partially shaded place. 

The Fan Paim (Latania borbonica, perhaps 
better known to many plant growers as Livis- 
tona chinensis) makes a handsome plant for a 
shaded porch, with its broad fan-shaped leaves, 
and low, spreading habit of growth. It requires 
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a rather light, well-drained soil, and abundance 
of water. 

Areca, or more properly Chrysalidocarpus 
lutescens, is a graceful Palm of upright habit 
with yellowish stalks, and when large speci- 
mens are available, is very suitable for porch 
decoration. It needs plenty of water and will 
stand heat and dry air well. Scale sometimes 
attacks it, but an occasional sponging with soapy 
water or a solution of Fir-tree oil will keep it in 
check. 

Of the Date Palm family there are several 
members well fitted for porch use. In fact, it 
is to this section of the Palm family that we 
have to look to find subjects that will stand the 
hottest sunshine without losing their colour, 
whether they be in tubs, vases, or beds. Phoe- 
nix reclinata has long leaves which spread and 
curve gracefully, is a free grower, and will stand 
almost any kind of neglect and abuse. We 
have handled many of these plants that have 
been tied and retied, packed and repacked; that 
have suffered heat and cold, gas and dust, and 
still stand up with their arching fronds al- 
most perfect, as though they relished the treat- 
ment. 
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The Blue-nile-lily (Agapanthus) is one of the 
most floriferous of summer-flowering plants for 
porch decoration and deserves to be better 
known. It is best grown in tubs as the strongly 
pushing roots not infrequently break the or- 
dinary pot. Its flowering season begins in 
June and lasts from six weeks to two months. 
It succeeds admirably in common loam, re- 
quires plenty of root room, and an abundance 
of water. 

The Oleander (nerium oleander) is every- 
body’s favourite, and as an evergreen summer- 
flowering plant is well adapted to porch con- 
ditions. It is of easy culture, but subject to 
attacks of scale (which should be sponged off 
with a solution of Fir-tree oil) and mealy bug 
(which is readily cared for with the hose). 
Flowers are borne on the current year’s growth, 
which should be well ripened, so that the plants 
must be given all the light and air possible and 
the water supply reduced as growth ceases. 

Well-grown specimens of Hydrangea _hor- 
tensis are extensively used for porch decoration, 
and for an open sunny position have few 
equals. They require a generous growing me- 
dium, made up of good loam, leaf soil, well- 
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decayed manure, and bonemeal. During the 
summer a liberal supply of water is indispen- 
sable, and liquid manure water occasionally is 
beneficial. Blue flowers are the result of acid 
soil conditions and often may be obtained by 
watering with alum water the preceding year; 
lime in the soil assures pink flowers. 

Perhaps you are a fortunate possessor of 
some of the old Japanese dwarf Evergreens 
that used to be imported rather freely. Some 
of these are kept in jars and vases, it is reputed, 
for a hundred years or more. 

A visitor to Japan tried to find out if there 
was any secret in the way they were handled 
and concluded that it was all very simple—just 
apply a little common sense and you can keep 
your plants alive as he has done. 

Remember that they require a winter rest. 
The best method is to place them for the winter 
in a cool pit or storage house protected from ex- 
tremes of weather. If put ina low temperature, 
with the air moderately moist, the soil may be 
frozen solid for weeks at atime. As spring re- 
turns they may be brought out in the sunlight 
and placed in position for decoration on the 
porch. 
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Occasionally the plant can be taken out of 
the receiver, some of the roots shortened, and a 
thin layer of sand placed in the bottom of the 
receiver before replacing the ball of roots. 


CHAPTER XXIII 
PLANTING THE FRIENDLY House FRONT 


Nort every house that is built with the idea 
of being a home presents the friendly welcome 
to the visitor that surely should characterize a 
person’s dwelling. Set upon a bare piece of 
ground even the most pretentious house (as 
well as the most unpretentious little bungalow) 
stands as an artificial structure, an excrescence 
indeed, on the face of nature. It is the tangible 
evidence of the existence of man, and in the 
aggregation of many houses all semblance of 
contact with nature may easily be obliterated. 
Thus comes the ugliness of the modern city. 

It is the part of gardening, in its modern con- 
ception, to serve the purpose of uniting the house 
with the land on which it stands; and, by a ju- 
dicious use of properly selected materials, to 
form a transition between the natural and the 
artificial. 

On the large property this is not such a try- 
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ing undertaking as on the small property, yet 
the needed services of the professional land- 
scape architect are very rarely sought in solving 
the problem of the small property. There is 
an instinctive feeling, however, in everybody 
that the embellishment of the ground that lies 
in front of the house—the approach, indeed, 
from the public street to the very threshold of 
the dwelling affords an opportunity for the 
setting out of plants and flowers and shrubbery 
which will serve this purpose of uniting the 
house and the ground. 

It is an old and much-debated point as to 
whether the garden leads from the house to 
the outdoors, or from the great outdoors into 
the house! And around this discussion there 
is much hot argument. The formalists cham- 
pion the cause of the garden as an extension 
from the house, the naturalistic planter or de- 
signer working otherwise. As a matter of fact, 
both extremists are wrong, and the planting of 
the friendly house front is a matter of environ- 
ment, that is to say, of the individual house in 
relation to its general surroundings. 

In the matter of softening the line of union 
between the house and the ground the expres- 
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sion “foundation planting” has come into use, 
and this subject very keenly concerns everyone 
who builds anew home. The necessity for sof- 
tening the line of union by a screen of foliage 
is universally felt, but such planting must be 
undertaken with restraint and proportion. The 
house must not be swathed in billows of foliage 
so that it becomes almost obscured. Nor, on 
the other hand, must it stand stark naked and 
uncompromising. 

The approach to the house, that is to say, 
the walk from the street line to the house en- 
trance, must of necessity be direct if the prop- 
erty be small, since that is the most economical 
of space. Such a walk can be embellished on 
each side by flowering plants selected according 
to the requirements of the owner, as to whether 
the effect is desired to reach its maximum im- 
pression at any one particular season or, on the 
other hand, whether it is to be uniformly at- 
tractive throughout a lengthened period. But 
it must be realized that all parts cannot main- 
tain a maximum of floral display at all times. 
The very spectacular is brief. 

On the margins of cities and in the suburban 
and local districts dwarf evergreens can be used 
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with distinct advantage for the foundation or 
base planting around a house. They have the 
advantage of beingan attraction in winter as well 
as in summer and they are also slow growing. 
This is a real advantage, as fast-growing ever- 
greens soon attain dimensions so much out of 
scale and out of proportion to their situation 
that it becomes necessary to remove them con- 
stantly and replant in their places smaller 
specimens which in turn, in a few years, also 
attain great dimensions. Within the city, the 
smoke-laden atmosphere makes life to ever- 
green foliage a hard problem because of the 
accumulations of soot on the leaf surface. 

If the house be used only as a summer country 
home, it may be better to do without evergreens. 
Another consideration of value for the ever- 
green is its service as a background against 
which a succession of effective pictures 1n colour 
can be exhibited as the flowering plants blos- 
som throughout the season, beginning, for in- 
stance, with the Crocuses and Daffodils of early 
spring; the Peonies and Irises of early summer, 
and so on through the year. 

If the front of the house faces the north these 
evergreens would be found particularly serv- 
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iceable because none of the ordinary popular 
flowering plants will endure the absence of sun- 
shine. The northern exposure is always a prob- 
lem to the garden planter. True, a few some- 
what coarse-growing perennials will give flowers 
under such conditions, such as the old-fashioned 
Day-lily, some of the true Lilies like the Gold- 
banded Lily of Japan, Begonia, Globe-flowers, 
even the Foxgloves and the Herbaceous Spiraea, 
and for fall effects the cultivated varieties of 
the native New England Asters which lend such 
a glory of colour to the country roadside in the 
declining days of the year. It is very fitting 
that these be introduced to our gardens. 
Beyond this, plants for a northern exposure 
must usually be selected from among the na- 
tives which are not usually as spectacular as 
the plants which we ordinarily expect to see for 
garden effects. The overhanging eaves of many 
a modern house presents a serious complication 
to the planter, coupled with which is the fact 
that the soil that is usually filled in around the 
base of the house is not ordinarily calculated to 
sustain the strong growth of plants. Moreover, 
for the first two or three years after building it 
is often abnormally drained of natural moisture 
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through the disturbance that has been brought 
about in putting in the house foundation, and 
the foundations themselves often continue to 
absorb water for a long time. Therefore, it is 
well to remove the original soil carefully and fill 
in around the house, where planting is to be 
done, known soil or soil of known good qual- 
ity. 

The bare, unplanted front of a house is often 
endured with the statement that grass will not 
grow. Why, then, may be asked, attempt to 
grow grass? Why not grow something else? 
And this is particularly true of places that are 
shaded, whether by buildings or trees. There 
are other things, evergreens, too, that can be 
used as ground covers, the Mountain Spurge, 
the common Myrtle, the native Partridge-berry, 
for instance. All these are evergreen, and the 
Myrtle is ideal with its profuse bloom of sky- 
blue flowers in spring. Lilies-of-the-valley and 
hardy Violets will endure unbelievable shade 
and flower profusely in their season; they, of 
course, are not evergreen, but their bloom is a 
great mass of colour. All the spring-flowering 
bulbs (Crocus, Narcissus, Dog-tooth-violet) 
can be added, and if allowed to live their lives, 
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in their own sweet way will increase and mul- 
tiply year by year. 

Where there is space the planting of at least 
one tree is called for, but I emphasize where there 
is space. Be careful and do not attempt to 
plant a tall-growing, wide-spreading forest tree 
in a space that can accommodate only a small 
shrub. As a support or frame to the house it- 
self trees are particularly valuable, and they 
should be selected according to their habit and 
general character. A long low building should 
be flanked by tall columnar trees and vice 
versa. 

The furnishing, if we may use the expression, 
to the front of the house can be given by trailing 
vines. At once your mind will suggest Wis- 
teria or the Trumpet Vine or some of the newer 
climbing Roses. I say the newer climbing 
Roses because they are so much superior to the 
older Crimson Rambler which twenty-five years 
ago started the present-day interest in the use 
of climbing Roses. I know of nothing better 
than American Pillar because of its sturdy, vig- 
orous growth and the fact that it holds its foliage 
late in the season. It has immense clusters of 
single flowers and the individual flowers are 
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very large. Similar to the old Crimson Ram- 
bler in colour and general appearance is Excelsa, 
better because it has healthy foliage which lasts 
late in the season. 

It is very pleasing to have your garden gay 
with a welcoming bloom in the earliest days of 
spring. There are a great number of small-grow- 
ing shrubs that can be used for this purpose, 
blooming before they show their leaves, particu- 
larly the Golden-bell; and one of these is so vine- 
like in character that it can be used even for 
vine effects in trailing over a porch or trellis. 
Even earlier comes the Jessamine and the Spice 
Bush to convince you that winter really is 
departing. 

We have already said something about the 
winter effect of evergreens, but something may 
be said of the fall effects and winter colour of 
shrubs and trees that are not evergreen. 

The Red-osier Dogwood, for instance, has 
shoots that are brilliant red and have every 
bit as much colour as many plants that are es- 
teemed for their flowers; and some of the willows 
are used for their yellow bark; and many plants 
have berries of gorgeous colour. 

The French-mulberry of the South has berries 
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of a peculiar violet tinge and we now have an 
Asiatic form for Northern gardens in which the 
colour is most pronounced. 

The Japanese Barberry is a low-growing plant 
that not only has scarlet foliage in fall, but is 
laden with red berries throughout the winter. 
It is an ideal low hedge for the all-around garden 
front. 

The Common Privet (not the Californian so 
commonly used, but the old-fashioned European 
Privet) and the Amor River Privet may well be 
planted for their laden branches of black fruits 
which they carry all winter. As an all-around 
habited shrub they will endure almost any con- 
dition. Both are hardier than the California 
Privet. 

The Spiraeas suggest themselves with their 
wreaths of white blooms in late spring. 

These spring-flowering shrubs are often 
robbed of their chief attraction, their bloom at 
this season, because of careless handling when 
left to the mercies of the itinerant labourer, 
who dearly loves to trim into a globe-like form 
anything over which he has the opportunity 
to work his shears. Remember that all spring- 
flowering shrubs produce their flowers on the 
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growth of the previous year and the time to 
prune them is immediately after flowering, cut- 
ting out the shoots that have just produced the 
flowers. 

For late bloom in the shrubbery garden the 
old-fashioned Hydrangea is still a favourite and 
adds effects of light and brilliance during Sep- 
tember. As it flowers on the new season’s 
growth it can be cut down any time during the 
winter before new growth starts in order to keep 
it within bounds and make large heads. 

The Rose-of-Sharon is unequalled as a shrub 
for bloom in the late summer, and it can be had 
in many different colours. In city conditions, 
or in crowded quarters, notwithstanding that it 
is most unfashionable, there is nothing superior 
to the Geranium which can be most conveni- 
ently treated as an annual plant and discarded 
at the end of the season. 

It is not advisable for the average home- 
maker to experiment in his garden, but rather 
to place reliance on tested stand-byes whose 
proved qualities have brought them down as 
favourites to the present generation. On a 
foundation of such material each individual’s 
fancy may be indulged by the introduction of 
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such things as may particularly appeal, either by 
intrinsic imterest or association. 

In their season, the Peony, the Iris, and the 
Phlox offer the greatest results for the least ex- 
penditure of energy. The kind of gardening 
that accomplishes the greatest results with the 
least effort is the best. 


THE END 
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